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3. Kritische Untersuchungen iiber die Canonischen Evangelien. Von 
Dr. FERDINAND CurIsTIAN Baur. Tiibingen. 1847. 


Dr. Baur, the distinguished head of the Tiibingen school 
of theology, is fairly entitled to be called a representative man. 
Professor Schwarz, an appreciative, but not too sympathetic 
judge, believes him to hold at the present time, since the death 
of Schleiermacher, the first place in theological science; and 
they who are not prepared to say as much as this cordially 
rank him as the peer of Rothe and Ewald. He has lived 
through all those convulsions of theology and philosophy 
which have given to German literature such welcome or 
dreaded fame on this side of the water. He has seen sys- 
tems rise and fall, epochs bloom and pass away, “epoch- 
making books” appear, reign, and disappear. When Schlei- 
ermacher came finally to Berlin, in 1806, and breathed an 
animation unknown before into every department of theology, 
reviving orthodoxy, inspiring rationalism, quickening pietism, 
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pressing into the existing body of thought at all its pores, 
Baur was fourteen years old; when Hegel came thither, in 
1818, he was twenty-six, fully prepared to sympathize with 
the glow of exultation which greeted that philosopher’s con- 
crete formulas and vast generalizations. From Baur’s pupil- 
age in Tubingen, Strauss, the young “referent,” repaired to 
Berlin to attend the lectures of Schleiermacher ; and sitting at 
his study-window, the master watched the storm that was 
raised by the “ Life of Jesus”; saw Tholuck, Neander, Ull- 
man, and a host of minor thunderers, pour their wrath upon the 
devoted book ; heard the pelting rain of the “ Kirchenzeitung,” 
and calmly watched the clear heavens when the tempest was 
over. The whole Straussian literature sprung into existence 
and went out of existence while he was in the prime of life, 
and the fruits of it, such as they were, dropped into his lap ; 
nor does any marked phase of thought seem to have been 
missed by him. 

The range of Baur’s intellectual gifts is as remarkable as 
the comprehensiveness of his intellectual experience. He 
combines mental qualities that are not commonly found to- 
gether. To erudition wonderfully varied, vast, and massive, 
he unites a prophetic sagacity which lightly and tirelessly 
follows its own scent, unencumbered by ponderous folios, 
With a power of abstruse speculation, which enables him to 
dwell as if at home in the thinnest atmosphere of Hegelian 
thought, he possesses an amazing capacity for hard, dry, pro- 
tracted work in the study. His patience and accuracy in the 
minutie of criticism and the details of historical investigation 
would alone secure to him a distinguished place in the depart- 
ments he has chosen; but these qualities do not appear to 
fetter the action of a genius for generalization which loves 
to comprehend and weave together all the literary facts of 
an epoch to make an harmonious and perfect piece. In the 
last-mentioned quality Baur has no equal among theological 
scholars. Nothing is too small to escape his eye. Nothing 
is too remote to be insignificant. He examines every scrap of 
paper for himself, scrutinizes every letter upon it, and as- 
signs to the fragment its place in the development of thought, 
with a skill that, at first sight, appears to be unerring. The 
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obscure line of Greek or Latin, which meant nothing to others, 
is a clew that leads him through the most intricate ways of 
ancient speculation. Give him a single leaf, and out of it he 
will construct a literature. The bare list of his writings is 
suggestive of his intellectual character. His first work, 
“ Symbolik und Mythologie,” was published in 1824-5. In 
1831 came from him “ Das Manichiische Religions-System,” 
an essay on Ebionitism and Essenism, and an article in the 
Tubinger Zeitschrift on “ 'The Christ Party at Corinth.” The 
next year appeared the “ Apollonius of Tyana and Christ,” 
a small volume; and in 1833, the famous defence of Protes- 
tantism against Mohler’s “ Symbolik” gave evidence of his 
industry and vigor in an entirely new field. 1834 produced 
nothing for the press; but in 1835 was published the “ Chris- 
tian Gnosis,” one thick volume, and a dissertation upon “ The 
Pastoral Letters, so called, of the Apostle Paul ”; two books 
strikingly illustrating, the one his power of abstruse specula- 
tion, the other his critical acumen. ‘These were followed, in 
1836, by an essay in the Tubinger Zeitschrift on “ The Pur- 
pose and Occasion of the Epistle to the Romans”; and this 
was succeeded, in 1837, by a companion to the “ Apollonius,” 
entitled “ Socrates and Christ.” “ The Origin of the Episco- 
pate” (1838) was written in opposition to Rothe’s “ Begin- 
nings of the Christian Church,” and the genuineness of the 
Ignatian Epistles; “ The History of the Doctrine of Atone- 
ment” was published the same year. A rest of two years 
prepared the public for his greatest work, “ The History of the 
Doctrine of the Trinity and Incarnation,” in three stout vol- 
umes, almost any other man’s life-labor. In 1842 was issued 
the first number of the “ Theologische Jahrbiicher,” * to which 
| 





* The following are titles of some of the more noteworthy articles in the Jahr- 
biicher, by Dr. Baur:— “The John Gospel.” —“ Contributions to the Earliest 
Christian History.” — “ The John Question.” —‘“ The Doctrine of the Reformed 
Church as distinguished from the Lutheran.” — “ Critical Studies on the Essence of 
Protestantism.” — “ Character and Significance of the Calistine Syncretism.” — 
“The John Gospel and the Passover.” — “ The Johannic Epistles.” — “The Prin- 
ciple of the Reformed Doctrine.” — “ Towards the Study of Protestant Mysticism.” 
— “ Contributions to N. T. Criticism.” — “ Towards the Explanation of the Epistles 
to the Corinthians.” —‘ The Introduction to the N. T. as a Department of Theo- 
logical Science,” four long articles. —“ The Essence of Montanism.” —“ A Defence 
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he has been the largest contributor, and in which, during the 
year 1844, he published his three great articles on the Gos- 
pel of John. After this, for several years, Baur’s labors were 
mostly critical. The “ Paulus,” a masterly book, written in a 
clear and finished style, set forth, in 1845, the results of study 
on the life, times, and writings of the Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles. The “ Canonical Gospels” (1847) contained his articles 
on John’s Gospel, with an analysis of Matthew and Luke. 
In 1851 these labors were closed for a time by a similar study 
of the “ Mark-Gospel.” These isolated essays having pre- 
pared him for a more extended historical work, he published, 
in 1852, in one volume, his “ Epochs in Church History,” a 
prelude to his “ History of Christianity and the Christian 
Church in the First Three Centuries,” which appeared in 1853. 

The books above mentioned represent more than one phase 
of religious thought. At the commencement of his author- 
ship Baur entertained Orthodox opinions, and shared in the 
enthusiasm which hailed the advent of Schleiermacher. In 
the Preface to his “Symbolik und Mythologie,” he says: 
“ Mythology has presented itself to me as the opposite of 
Christianity, and as this, from the fact that it is no human 
system, but a divine revelation, can be worthily stationed only 
at the highest point of the world’s history, Mythology, or the 
religion of nature, can only be understood when it is placed in 
its proper relation to Christianity.” He then pays a grateful 
tribute to Schleiermacher’s “ Christliche Glaube,” as a work 
which beyond any other makes an epoch in the history of 
theology, —a work which, by its profound exhibition of the 
character of Christianity, has made easy the task of measur- 
ing other systems by it. The book on “ Manicheism ” opens 
with the statement, that, although superficially and externally 





of Calvin against a Catholic Reproach.” —“ Towards an Explanation of Corin- 
thians.” —“ Philippians ii. 6.”—“ Criticism on the Latest Explanations of the 
Apocalypse.” — ‘* Review of the Latest Researches on the Mark-Gospel.” —“ The 
Philosophoumena of Origen.” —“ Bunsen’s Hippolytus Theory.”—‘ The John 
Question and its Recent Answers ” (1854). — “Cajus and Hippolytus.” — “The 
Principle of Protestantism and its Historical Development.” — “ The Epistles to the 
Thessalonians.’’ —“ The Historical Method of Conceiving the Apocalypse.” — 
“The System of the Gnostic Basilides.”—“ The First Epistle of Peter.” —‘ The 
Purport and Course of Thought in Romans.” —‘ The John Question.” 
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related to Christianity, it stands upon an entirely different 
ground. “Separating essentials from non-essentials, and go- 
ing back to great principles, Manicheism is heathenish, for 
we must ascribe to it the character of a nature-religion, which 
is foreign to the ethical genius of Christianity.” The mon- 
ograph on Apollonius of Tyana, the author tells us, “ connects 
itself in many ways with the exposition of the Manichzan 
system. Here, as there, the purpose is to grasp and present 
the mighty impression which Christianity, at that early age, 
made at the two opposite points of its even then extensive 
sphere of influence,— there in the remote East, here in the 
centre of Western culture,— upon the heathen world, already 
attracted, but not yet penetrated, by its divine power.” These 
writings are animated by a positive Christian faith, by no 
means “ Evangelical” indeed, yet as much so as other writ- 
ings of the same class, proceeding from the school of Schleier- 
macher. But in the book against Mohler, the negative char- 
acter of the Hegelian philosophy begins to appear. At least 
Philip Schaff detects it there, and remarks, bitterly, that “the 
Protestantism which Baur protects from Mohler’s earnest and 
keen assault is not at all the Reformers’ system of faith, but 
is distorted by modern pantheistic and fatalistic elements, so 
that an Evangelical Christian believer must constantly decline 
such a vindication, and feels often tempted to extend his hand 
of brotherhood to the pious Catholic, in hearty league against 
modern unbelief and half-belief, which attaches only a nega- 
tive significance to the Reformation, as the beginning of 
man’s deliverance from all and every authority.” 

The “ Christian Gnosis, or Christian Philosophy of Religion,” 
—a work which presents Gnosticism under an entirely new as- 
pect, as the beginning of a line of speculation that originated 
in Judaism, assumed three distinct forms as related to Chris- 
tianity and Heathenism, was further developed by the conflict 
with Neo-Platonism and the Fathers, passed over from the 
ancient religious philosophy to the new, reappeared in the 
Theosophy of Jakob Béhme, in the Nature Philosophy of 
Schelling, in the “ Glaubens-Lehre” of Schleiermacher, and 
finally culminated in Hegel’s “ Religions-Philosophie,” — is 
distinctly Hegelian in its character. Gnosticism was an at- — 
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tempt to give a philosophical statement of Christianity ; 
Hegelianism is the successful accomplishment of that task, 
and is the only philosophy which fully comprehends the 
Christian religion. “ But according to Hegel, God is not a 
conscious person. The Absolute in itself is nothing. Deity 
comes to consciousness in man, his existence being an 
endless process of evolving thought. “The import of Relig- 
ion,’ says Baur (Gnosis, pp. 674,675), “is the self-conscious- 
ness of God. God comes to know himself in a consciousness 
which is differenced from him (i.e. the outgoing of his 
thought), a consciousness which is His own, but whose 
identity — for it recognizes its identity with God — is effected 
by the negation of the Finite.’ ‘“ We need not remark,” he 
continues (pp. 709, 710), “ how intimately this philosophy is 
connected with Christianity, how eagerly it transfers to itself 
its entire import; indeed, in its whole purpose it will be 
nothing else than the scientific exposition of historical Chris- 
tianity.” And further on (p. 711): “ The doctrine respecting 
the person of Christ seems to present the most obvious 
proof of the earnestness with which this philosophy of re- 
ligion appropriated the full substance of the Christian faith, 
and would lose nothing of its deep significance. It does not 
talk of an ideal of blessed humanity floating in the dim dis- 
tanee, nor of a Prototype that only raises the human to 
the divine, nor of a consciousness of God become the 
being of God; it affirms, with all the emphasis of the 
Church formulas, that Christ was the God-Man, God become 
man, manifest in the flesh, the essential unity of the divine 
and human nature objectively exhibited to the world in a 
single individual. But, of course, all depends upon the sense 
in which Christ is held to be the God-Man. If we consider 
the doctrine of Christ nearer, three distinct points of thought 
present themselves. ‘The merely outward, the bald historical 
view, sees in Christ only a common man, a martyr to the 
truth, like Socrates. Upon this first point, at which the per- 
son of Christ is still an object of unbelief, follows, as the 
second process, faith, which contemplates Christ no longer as 
a common man, but as God-Man, as the person in whom 
the Divine nature is manifested, in whom the Godhead is 
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seen. If we ask in what way the first position is connected 
with the second, — how unbelief passes into faith, — we are re- 
minded that the origin of faith is the outpouring of the Spirit, 
which consists herein, that the immediate becomes spiritually 
determined, the sensible is spiritually taken up; with the 
man Jesus as a human, sensuous phenomenon, the conscious- 
ness of a spiritual essence was united. ‘The death of Christ, 
then, makes this transition-point into the sphere of religion. 
For Christ is the God-Man only because he has vanquished 
death, abolished the grave, set his denial upon negation, and 
thus annihilated the finite, evil, as something abhorrent to 
him, and reconciled the world with God. Everything hangs 
upon the apprehension of his death, — it is the touchstone 
by which faith must be tried; therefore the spirit could not 
come uftil Christ had been snatched from the flesh, and his 
immediate sensuous presence was withdrawn. In one word, 
Christ is God-Man only through the mediation of faith. 
What lies behind faith, as the historical, outward reality 
which must be supposed in order that the bare, eternal, cir- 
cumstantial apprehension may become faith, remains shrouded 
in a mystery which we shall not penetrate, for the question is 
not whether Christ was himself, in his objective, historical 
form, the God-man; the only matter of concern to us is that 
he became the God-Man to faith.” 

This is a fair example of the way in which this philosophy 
of religion, this Christian Gnosis, or Hegelianism, interpreted 
and reproduced the Evangelical doctrines. By the same 
scholastic process it restored the other orthodox dogmas, then 
fallen into much disrepute. Many an old-fashioned believer 
ranked himself among the disciples of Hegel, and rejoiced in 
the new teacher, who, by reconciling faith and knowledge, 
speculation and dogma, history and revelation, science and 
supernaturalism, had allowed them to dwell comfortably in 
their own belief. The “ Gospel according to Hegel” became 
the accepted gospel among: the enlightened and conservative. 
Its grave judicial tone, its calm temper, its large charity 
towards differing systems, its freedom from everything con- 
troversial and disorganizing, caused it to be honored greatly 
in the state. It really seemed as if, at last, the unity of spirit 
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had been attained, and the bond of peace knit, by the latest 
apostle. But Hegel was hardly quiet in his grave, when 
Strauss, himself a thorough master of the grand philosophy, 
in the same year that Baur’s “ Gnosis” appeared, flung his 
“ Leben Jesu,” like a firebrand, into the tranquil circle. The 
effect was astonishing. Such an abandonment of the ortho- 
dox pretensions of the school, such an exposure of destructive 
tendencies in the system which had set itself forth as the 
universal reconciler, excited in all quarters the utmost alarm, 
but nowhere more than among the Hegelians themselves. 
The body of the disciples fell asunder. The larger portion, 
including some eminent names, repudiated Strauss and his 
book, said that he was no true Hegelian, and undertook to 
vindicate the school and the master from all responsibility for 
the new heresies. Strauss himself, in a dissertation entitled 
“The Transient and the Permanent,’ —the substance of 
which was incorporated into the third edition of the “ Leben 
Jesu,” — attempted to restore dogmatically what he had de- 
stroyed critically, to save the philosophical Christ when the 
literal Jesus had been resolved away; and, in his endeavor 
to become reconciled once more with Christianity, allowed 
himself to make concessions which consistency could hardly 
justify. In the fourth edition, this “too much of compliance” 
was corrected; and, to use his own language, his labor con- 
sisted chiefly “in whetting his good sword to free it from the 
notches made in it, rather by his own grinding than by the 
blows of enemies.” Amid all this uproar in the school, Baur 
maintained a dignified silence. He was neither terrified nor 
surprised. Understanding himself too well to be confused, 
and being too powerful to be shaken, he labored on, producing 
works which plainly indicated his position at the extreme left 
of the Hegelians, and drew about him a band of theologians 
who were prepared to acknowledge an open breach between 
philosophy and faith, and to make any sacrifices of faith to 
philosophy. His two great histories of the Atonement and 
the Trinity assume throughout, and boldly, the principles of 
his master Hegel. 

The history of doctrines was, and is, with Baur, the history 
of God. For, in his view, God exists only in the process of 
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evolving thought. Ideas are facts. The course of history is 
no play of chance or human caprice, no long tangle of arbi- 
trary notions, crossing and recrossing each other; it is the 
movement of the inevitable and eternal laws of Spirit. It is 
the being of God unfolding and realizing itself. Every 
thought is actual; and everything that has a true ground of 
reality is of the reason. The development of every century 
is the necessary proceeding of the absolute Spirit; and rev- 
elation is an eternal, continuous outgoing of the Divine life 
in and through humanity. This central principle of Hegel’s 
philosophy explains the fact that so many of his disciples 
have devoted themselves to the study of history, and espe- 
cially to the history of opinion. They seem to have made it 
their sacred task to revise the creeds of mankind; to recover 
and fix in its proper place every fragment of thought that 
may possibly indicate a passage in the autobiography of 
Deity. In this work, Dr. Baur has no equal. All his extraor- 
dinary powers of analysis and synthesis, of patient research, 
of logical divination, his rapidity, grasp, tenacity, are inspired 
by his philosophical formula. His mind is calm, even, and 
religiously conscientious. Partisanship, in his estimation, is 
crime. ‘To be a controversialist in theology is to be a sinner. 
Every doctrine must have exact justice done to it, and every 
shade of doctrine must be rendered truly, for it was necessary 
in its time and place. Baur has no preferences of one dogma 
above another; he never takes a side. There are no sides. 
Each position is a link in the eternal process of thought. The 
business of the historian is to report what is. It is all right: 
it is all true. The works on the Trinity and the Atonement 
have, therefore, the singular merit of absolute logical impar- 
tiality ; an impartiality which, combined with their exhaustive 
thoroughness, must secure for them a permanent fame. And 
yet, we may say, it is this same logical impartiality that con- 
stitutes their chief defect. ‘They are pale from the intensity 
of rarefied thought. This is partly to be explained by the 
fact that Baur has no personal faith in any of the special 
doctrines he describes, and consequently infuses no warmth of 
personal interest or feeling into his delineation. He works 
like an anatomist,—if possible, even more passionless when 
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his knife is busy in the neighborhood of vital parts. Faith in 
individual dogmas would, in his view, be infidelity to all the 
rest, which had an equal claim upon his preference. Faith © 
presents to him only its intellectual aspect; the spiritual 
aspect he does not recognize. Several years ago, two Amer- 
ican scholars called upon Dr. Baur, in Tiibingen. In the 
course of conversation mention was made of Mr. Norton’s 
book on the “ Genuineness of the Gospels,” which this omniv- 
orous professor had never heard of; one of the young men, 
alluding to a note upon Baur in the second volume, said: 
‘*¢ Mr. Norton calls you an atheist.” Instantly the great heavy 
head was lifted up, and the emphatic reply broke forth: 
“ Nicht wahr: Ich bin kein Atheist,’”—*“ False: I am no 
atheist.” We would give the philosopher credit for his dis- — 
claimer, and allow him all the benefit of his reserved defi- | 
nition. The notion of God is too subtile to be confined in 
any single form of phraseology. It is not for us to judge of 
the sincere meaning that may lie deep in the mind of one 
who ponders this matter profoundly, by any interpretation 
that we may be able to put upon his words; nor have we a 
right to presume that the language in which the philosopher 
seeks expression for his inmost thought must convey that 
thought fully to our casual reading. Still, when we have 
stretched our intellectual charity to its utmost limits, we must 
admit that Baur does not believe in God as Christians do. 
Whatever he may mean by his “ Ansichsein,” “ Firsichsein,” 
and “ Anundfiirsichsein,” his “ Indifferenz,” “ Differenz,” and 
“ Kinheit der Differenz und Indifferenz,” his “ Objectivitit,” 
“ Subjectivitat,” and “ Kinheit der Objectivitit und Subjec- 
tivitat,” it is evident he means nothing that makes him a par- 
taker in the spiritual consciousness of Christendom. 

Whatever substance may be beneath the formulas which 
seem to teach that God comes to consciousness in mankind, 
it is safe to say that it is not the substance that fills out the 
Christian belief in the Trinity, Incarnation, and Atonement. 
His grand panorama of Church theology is imposing in more 
senses than one. The process of development is not con- 
ceived of as ordered and directed by the Holy Spirit, which 
is ever guiding believers by devious ways to the perfect truth. 
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It is a process, and only a process. ‘The working forces have 
no vitality, but are naked formulas, abstract categories, play- 
- ing, like fatal engines, in an atmosphere which no living 
creature could breathe. The whole history of doctrines is 
nothing but a mechanical working of the abstract laws of 
thought, a clashing of dialectics, producing, by its endless 
rattle and whirl, the identity of the finite and the infinite, — 
of the object and the subject. 

And if these histories of doctrine are cold because the 
author lacks the hearty interest of a personal faith in the 
beliefs he describes, the failure to recognize their intimate 
connection with Christian experience in the different periods 
of the Church imparts to his pictures a look almost of ghast- 
liness. That the Christian faith, in its several phases, grew 
out of the Christian heart as it was exercised by providential 
trials of hope and fear, is a fact which receives no propor- 
tion of its due consideration. The effect which moral and 
spiritual culture has exerted on speculation is almost entirely 
ignored. ‘The part which human passion, hot with demonic 
or glowing with celestial fire, has played in this august pro- 
cession of the Absolute, is not indicated. We do not hear 
resounding through his pages the holy songs of St. Ambrose 
or the penitential cries of St. Augustine, the challenge of 
apologists or the death-groans of martyrs. We do not see 
stalking along his episodes the gigantic forms of Origen and 
Tertullian, of Cyril and Athanasius, of Constantine and 
Julian, of Leo and Hildebrand;—the agency of war and 
peace, of persecution and tolerance, of changing dynasties 
and moving thrones, of the fortunes of an emperor or the 
caprice of an empress, of the obstinacy of a confessor or the 
wiles of a eunuch,—for these no allowance is made. We 
move across the dreary track of the tenth century like men 
in a trance, unaware of the terrific throes which convulse the 
soul of Christendom, as the time appointed for the end of all 
things drew nigh. That the Christian world, in all the for- 
mative epochs of faith, was filled with living men, hoping, 
fearing, confessing, praying, suffering, and sorrowing unto 
death, believing and burning for their belief, sitting all 
scarred and mutilated on council benches, wrestling with 
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demons and embracing angels, —all this intense stir in the 
heart of the Church passes by as noiselessly as a tempest 
traverses the empty spaces of the upper air. Great as these 
books of Baur are,— unapproachably great in some respects, 
—a work like Boéhringer’s “ Biographical Church History ” is 
not only more interesting, but is even more valuable; for it 
shows us belief, not as resulting from the inevitable evolution 
of logic, but as springing out of the spiritual needs of men, — 
not as an abstract process of “becoming,” but as living and 
working in human souls. 

The critical labors which have made Dr. Baur so famous — 
or, as some would say, so infamous — in England and in this 
country, seem to have been suggested by his researches into 
the history of thought. The study of Christian theology from 
his point of view led, of course, to the study of the earliest 
Christian literature, and to a fresh analysis of primitive docu- 
ments. In his treatment of the New Testament Scriptures, 
and of the Apostolic and post-Apostolic age, Baur is not to 
be ranked with the ordinary rationalists of any school. His 
name is not to be mentioned in company with Semler, 
Paulus, or Strauss. Schaff distinguishes the former phases 
of rationalism from the latter, by saying that those adopted a 
simple, dry, and spiritless mode of stating their views, while 
these clothe their ideas in the pomp of philosophical lan- 
guage; that those were deistic, while these are pantheistic ; 
that those were Ebionitic in their cast, while these have more 
affinity with Gnosticism; that those accepted the truths of 
natural religion, held fast to the belief in God, freedom, and 
immortality, and wished to make their peace with the Bible, 
while these confess to no faith in a personal God or a con- 
scious immortality, deny the Apostolical origin of nearly all 
the New Testament books, and resolve the solidest facts of 
history into mythological fictions or deliberate frauds. To 
discriminate in this way is only to confound. In the first 
place, Schaff introduces points of difference which are entirely 
irrelevant to-the critical question in hand. In the next place, 
he would seem to put Strauss and Baur in the same category, 
whereas Baur, as a student of the New Testament, is more 
widely separated from Strauss than Strauss is from Paulus, 
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Semler, or Hencke. There is, in fact, a broad chasm between 
Baur and all his predecessors. The rationalism of the last 
century and the early portion of this, had little breadth of 
philosophical or historical view. Its aim was short-sighted ; 
its method extremely defective. Its much-boasted instrument 
was “common sense,” and this it turned upon everything 
which transcended the scope of the ordinary understanding, 
or was beyond the reach of sensible evidence. Its criticism 
was especially directed against the miraculous in the Bible; 
the whole of which, as being absurd or legendary, was denied, 
without any attempt at an explanation. A miraculous reve- 
lation was its stone of stumbling; and it was never weary 
of objecting to the Immaculate Conception, and the resur- 
rection of Jesus, and the wonderful works of Christ. The 
naturalists, with Paulus at their head, followed in the same 
general track, though with broader trail and more carefully 
arranged march. They had a theory for the explanation of 
the miracles; and vast was the ingenuity they expended in 
attempts to resolve them into natural events, which only 
seemed miraculous in the telling. Even Strauss, notwith- 
standing his scientific and philosophical pretensions, the com- 
pleteness of his method, the thoroughness of his analysis, 
the breadth of his theory, the calm, judicial, literary tone 
of his work, belongs really to the same school, and by his 
mythical explanation simply brought that line of forced 
and partial and experimental criticism to a close. The pre- 
decessors of Baur, one and all, laid out their strength upon 
a few problems thrown up by the New Testament. They 
discussed the evidences for and against the genuineness of 
the Gospels, the want of harmony between the narratives, 
the improbability of the accounts, and so forth. The literary 
composition and organic structure of the writings themselves, 
their connection with each other, their relation to other litera- 
tures of the same age, or of previous and succeeding periods, 
they were not prepared to contemplate. In one word, they 
were critics of details, and not historians of literature and of 
thought. Now this is precisely what Ferdinand Christian 
Baur claims, and proves himself, to be. He does not confine 
his attention to details of criticism; nor does he raise second- 
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ary and incidental questions into supreme importance. In- 
stead of stationing himself within the enclosure of the New 
Testament, and exploring here and there a section of its 
territory, he takes a stand outside of it, entirely embraces 
its whole contents as one department in the world’s literature, 
brings lights from all quarters to bear upon each document, 
and endeavors to grasp the principle which produced the 
entire series as it has come down to us. Opponents have 
spoken jestingly of the Tubingen “romance.” But Baur 
is no friend to fictions; he is not a man to be possessed by 
a mere fancy or to be governed by a dream. His purpose is 
to deal impartially and on a liberal scale with the facts of 
literature: he is an historian who, with vast powers of gener- 
alization, includes the Apostolic age as an episode in the epic 
flow of human beliefs. His attitude, therefore, is not that 
of an opponent of Christianity; and in this again he is to 
be distinguished from the rationalists. Whatever may be the 
results of his investigation, he is never actuated by sentiments 
of hostility to the popular religion. He would simply, as a 
scholar, know what these books are; by what intellectual im- 
pulse they were brought into being; how they stand related 
to each other, and what information they give respecting their 
own age. In Baur’s writings, one meets with none of the 
old-fashioned polemics: the vexed questions that have so 
tormented the apologists are dismissed briefly enough; the 
supernatural problem is left so completely untouched, that a 
reader would never suspect its theological importance. He 
meets these books in his path, as he comes marching down 
the highway of human opinion: he takes them up, examines 
them as if they had never been examined before, tells us what 
they indicate, and where they belong. As Schwarz says, 
“ Baur’s place in New Testament criticism has been com- 
pared, and fairly, with that of Niebuhr and Wolf in the 
department of classical literature. As Niebhur, with un- 
sparing criticism, demolished Livy’s representation of Roman 
history, in order to reconstruct, by skilful combinations, the 
genuine history of Rome,—as Wolf declared that the Ho- 
meric songs grew gradually, and by natural laws, out of 
the life and poetry of the Grecian people,—so Baur first 
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made the attempt to discover and comprehend the historical 
origin of the Canonical Scriptures, and to assign their place 
in the record of the development of Christianity. And this 
indicates, beyond all question, a great advance, — nothing less, 
in fact, than the transition from a dogmatic to a truly historic 
treatment of the canon.” 

Baur’s first significant essay in New Testament criticism 
was the article on “ The Christ Party at Corinth.” Here he 
suggested, and most ingeniously unfolded, the idea that this 
“ Christ party” was identical with the party of Cephas. It 
was composed of all who set themselves against Paul’s Gos- 
pel and Apostleship. ‘These people called themselves “ dis- 
ciples of Cephas,” because Peter held the chief place among 
the Jewish Apostles, and “disciples of Christ,’ because they 
regarded immediate association with Christ as the prime con- 
dition of genuine Apostolic rank. The party revered all the 
Apostles who had enjoyed personal intercourse with Jesus, 
more especially those who stood in the nearer relation :f kin- 
dred to him, the “ Lord’s brethren,” but peculiarly Peter, to 
whom Jesus had shown a preference above the rest. Paul 
was rejected as an outsider, who came into the brotherhood 
late, and by a private door. This opposition between Peter 
and Paul, as representing the Jewish and the Gentile tenden- 
cies in the primitive Church, is the key to all Baur’s later and 
more extended discoveries. This is his clew to the whole 
history of the Apostolic age, and the two generations succeed- 
ing it: the root of bitterness from which the whole Christian 
literature of a century sprung. Four years after the publica- 
tion of this essay, the significance of which was not at the 
time suspected, appeared another from the same hand, on 
“The so-called Pastoral Letters of the Apostle Paul.” In 
this a much bolder position was taken; the believing public 
was startled by the announcement that these Epistles were 
written with polemical intent against the Gnostics of the 
school of Marcion, which flourished about the middle of the 
second century ; that, moreover, they are devoted to the ecclesi- 
astical or hierarchical interest in the Church, which was gain- 
ing ground at that period, and which the Gnostics vehemently 
resisted ; that they could not, therefore, be received as produc- 
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tions of the Apostolic age, and, of course, could not have been 
written by Paul, who lived half a century earlier, and who, if 
he had written, would probably have advocated the opposite 
side in the existing controversies. The dissertation on the 
“ Pastoral Letters”? was followed the next year by an article 
in the Tibinger Zeitschrift on the design and motive of the 
Epistle to the Romans, in which the posture of Judaism and 
Gentilism towards each other was more sharply defined, and 
the broad, practical significance of Paul’s mission was power- 
fully presented to the consideration of those who have been in 
the habit of reading the letter to the Romans as a calm, theo- 
logical treatise, containing a formal and systematic exposition 
of the Apostle’s Christian belief. We do not hesitate to say 
that the perusal of this paper, which was afterwards incorpo- 
rated in the “ Paulus,” gave us an altogether fresh conception 
of Paul’s purpose in writing as he did; taught us to see 
that the missive came from the Apostle’s heart, and not from 
his head,— that its intent was not speculative, but vital, — 
that what we had read as metaphysics was not meant as 
metaphysics, but as close argument urged in the interest of 
very deep practical truths, — and that the chapters which theo- 
logians have taken up as the pith of the whole composition, 
and have pored over, commented upon, wrestled with, as con- 
taining the hidden mysteries of faith, are after all of subor- 
dinate moment, and have no value save as they bear up the 
great, crowning proposition, that Christianity is not a mere 
supplement to Judaism, but a spiritual, world-embracing re- 
ligion. 

The leaning of Baur’s criticism was by this time apparent 
to all discerning minds, although his conclusions hitherto 
had not menaced directly the strong-holds of Scriptural belief. 
For a time his critical labors seemed to be suspended, and the 
production of such colossal works as the History of the Atone- 
ment, and of the Trinity, might well afford grounds for sur- 
mising that they had altogether ceased. But the forces were 
gathering for a fresh demonstration, which was soon made 
against the citadel itself, — that citadel before which even 
Strauss had paused. The first number of the Theologische 
Jahrbiicher for 1844 was occupied (with the exception of three 
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or four literary notices) by a dissertation from the pen of Dr. 
Baur, “On the Composition and Character of the Johannean 
Gospel.” In the third number the subject was continued, 
and the conclusion, of eighty-five pages, appeared in the 
fourth. This essay has occasioned more discussion than 
any single work of its author, and furnishes us with a per- 
fect example of his method. 

Taking up the book as a literary composition, and subject- 
ing its contents to analysis, Baur finds that it is an elaborate 
production, carefully wrought upon an ideal plan. At the 
outset it is assumed that Christ was the Logos, the absolute 
principle of all existence, pre-existent as a person from eter- 
nity ; and this conception offers the key to the entire book, 
which, on examination, proves to be an account of the mani- 
festation of this Divine Logos to the world, for the purpose of 
confronting the powers of darkness, and drawing men away 
from its abyss into the blessedness of his light and life. The 
Logos appears, — is not born, not even miraculously, — does 
not become a man, but only assumes a mask of flesh by which 
he is made visible to men, and is enabled to act upon those 
who are receptive of his spirit. 

The result of Baur’s analysis is, that a Gospel which as- 
sumes a theory lying out of the domain of history, which 
holds this theory fast from beginning to end, and stamps its 
mark upon every section, is not, in any strict sense, an histori- 
cal Gospel. Examining this point more closely, and compar- 
ing the book with the Synoptical Gospels, it looks as if the 
author had borrowed his material from them, and worked it 
over in accordance with his general plan. His leading theory 
is, of course, his own; his chronological arrangement is his 
own; his historical incidents are often peculiar to himself, 
and cannot be reconciled with the other Evangelists ; but the 
traces of his having consulted them are everywhere manifest. 
The sick man at Bethesda stands, once for all, for the numer- 
ous invalids of the other narratives, which together contribute 
the several features of the case. The curing of the blind man, 
chapter ix., represents a whole class of similar healings related 
in the Synoptics, and makes amends for its solitariness by the 
emphasis that is laid upon it, and the boldness of its details. 
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Even the resurrection of Lazarus, which the other three 
biographers do not mention, and could not have known, is 
evidently constructed, says Baur, from materials which they 
furnish. It is the superlative of their positive and compar- 
ative. Matthew tells simply of the daughter of a Jewish 
archon whom Christ raised from the dead. Luke instances 
a young man of Nain, the only son of his mother, and she a 
widow, adding that Jesus was touched with compassion. 
The author of the fourth Gospel colors his picture more highly 
still. ‘The deceased Lazarus is not only the brother of two 
sisters, the favorite of a household united by tenderest ties ; he 
is also the deeply beloved friend of Jesus himself, who betrays 
much emotion in the presence of the sisters, and weeps at the 
grave. ‘To heighten the interest of the scene, other circum- 
stances are introduced, — the message, the delay, the four 
days’ burial, the grief, the concourse of people. The domestic 
scene may have been borrowed from Luke x. 388-42; but 
where was the brother Lazarus found? Where, but in the 
parable of Dives, in which Lazarus, the image of the truthful, 
pure, and meek believer, has his name associated with death 
and resurrection. Dives requests that Lazarus may be per- 
mitted to revisit the earth to convert his unbelieving brethren, 
and Abraham replies, “ If they hear not Moses and the Proph- 
ets, neither will they be persuaded though one rose from the 
dead.” ‘The hypothesis has become a fact. Lazarus is actu- 
ally called from the grave ; the Jews have seen him and have 
not believed. (!) 

Passing by other incidents, his account of the Last Supper 
deserves especial notice. The entire scene of the Supper is 
omitted by this writer, and in place of it is substituted an 
ablution of the disciples’ feet. Yet the Supper must have 
been in his mind, for it is suggested in chapter xiii., and one 
cannot read chapter vi. without having it recalled to him. 
Why was it left out? Partly, says Baur, because its import 
had already been exhausted in discourses of Jesus, and partly 
because Jesus, being plainly described as the paschal lamb, 
could not, like the Christ of Matthew, sit down to the paschal 
feast at which he himself was the sacrifice. That conspicu- 
ous fact is therefore passed by in silence; and while the gen- 
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eral features of the scene are retained, another incident is 
composed from materials at hand in Matthew xx. 26 and 
Luke xxii. 25 — 28, the sentiments of the Synoptics becoming 
history in John. 

Having thus compared the narrative portions of the Gospel 
with the Synoptics, the keen Professor returns to consider the 
internal probability of John’s historical representations, and is 
strengthened in the persuasion that the groundwork of literal 
fact is very slight indeed, that the composition has a purely 
ideal or doctrinal purpose. The entire arrangement of scene 
and incident he finds to be arbitrary and artificial; the field 
of Christ’s ministry is substantially different from that as- 
signed to him by his other biographers, being confined almost 
to Judea ; and in consequence of this change, all the relations 
of time are confused: what should come last is placed first ; 
the crisis arrives at the commencement, — it is all crisis; the 
narrative lacks movement and development; the incidents do 
not grow together; the whole catastrophe stands exposed on 
the first page; the complete drama is played in the first act; 
at the raising of the curtain we see a blow about descending 
upon the head of Jesus, and we wonder why it does not fall. 
Our wonder is not diminished when we detect the forced 
expedient by which the narrator extricates himself from the 
dilemma. ‘The Logos has no body, but only a phantom form, 
which appears and disappears at will; consequently, when 
the people offer to seize him, or take up stones to cast at him, 
he is not there. This happens repeatedly, and thus the career 
of Christ is continued from stage to stage until “ his hour had 
come.” An ingenious device, but one not consistent with the 
historical mode of treatment. 

The larger portion of the Gospel consists of long discourses, 
which, for several reasons, must be judged unauthentic. They 
are, in almost every instance, connected with historical data 
that will not bear the test of criticism; they lack point and 
pertinency ; they are mystical, enigmatical, and dark ; they are 
often incompatible with the character of Jesus as portrayed 
by the other Evangelists ; they are mainly expositions of the 
Logos theory, and abound in phrases which that theory sug- 
gested and alone can explain; in no single feature do they 
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resemble the recorded words of Jesus in Matthew or Luke. 
In fact, the speeches as well as the deeds of the Logos-Christ 
compel one to believe that the composition is rather a theo- 
logical romance than an authentic history. 

Baur next proceeds to consider the relation of the Gospel to 
the thought of the age. The cast of the book is so peculiar, 
that this examination is conducted with much confidence. The 
type of Christology indicates a stage of speculation on the na- 
ture of Christ far in advance of the Apostolic period, many de- 
grees removed from that of any other New Testament writer. 
The contest between Judaism and Paganism is described as 
ended for ever ; the heathen are not only freely admitted into 
the Church, but, in point of spirituality, are ranked infinitely 
above the Jews; even Pilate is represented as doing his best 
to rescue Jesus from the clutches of the chief priests; the Jews 
in a body are counted as enemies of Christ. All these are 
signs of a development of thought that was not reached till 
long after the close of the first century. The subordinate po- 
sition assigned to Peter is another hint that the party of which 
he had been the leader was on the decline. One or two less 
conspicuous marks help the conclusion, that the book had a 
Greek and not a Jewish origin, and was produced not before 
the middle of the second century. 

Having searched the Gospel through, and estimated its 
character from its contents, Baur approaches, finally, the 
question of genuineness, leaving until the last the inquiry 
that is commonly entered upon first. General considerations 
adverse to its Johannean claim he adduces as follows : — 1. In 
Galatians, and by primitive tradition, John is described as an 
antagonist of Paul, opposed to the preaching of the Gospel to 
the Gentiles; how, then, could he have written a book which 
is even more Pauline than Paul himself? 2. The author, by 
several expressions, betrays the fact that he is not a native 
Jew, as the Apostle John undoubtedly was. 3. Midway in 
the second century there was a great controversy respecting 
the time of observing the Lord’s Supper. The churches of 
Asia Minor held their celebration according to the Jewish 
custom, on the 14th of Nisan, and appealed to Philip, John, 
Polycarp, and others. Now the fourth Gospel, herein differ- 
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ing from the others, states decidedly that Jesus sat down with 
his disciples on the 13th of Nisan. How, then, could John have 
written the fourth Gospel? Moreover, this Gospel was not 
once quoted during that whole controversy. Even the oppo- 
nents of the Jewish custom, to whom its authority would 
have been of such vast importance, never mention it as favor- 
ing their side. This surely could not have happened if the 
Gospel had been in existence, or, being in existence, had been 
regarded as the work of an Apostle. If it was not in exist- 
ence, of course John could not have composed it; if it was in 
existence, and was not received as the work of an Apostle, it 
is hard to believe that John was its author. This is a point 
elaborated by Dr. Baur with the utmost care. 4. The fourth 
Gospel and the Apocalypse must be regarded as productions 
of different hands. Now, there is strong reason for thinking 
that John the Apostle did write the Apocalypse ; if he did, it 
is all but certain that he did not write the Gospel. 9. In con- 
clusion, the evidence in favor of the genuineness is sifted and 
found unsatisfactory. The earliest distinct testimony to the 
Johannean origin of the work is given by writers that flour- 
ished towards the end of the second century, Irenzus, Ter- 
tullian, and others ; the author who first speaks of it by name 
is Theophilus of Antioch, A.D. 181; the first unequivocal 
reference to the book is as late as the year 170. 

This is a very meagre outline of the course pursued by Dr. 
Baur in this famous treatise. It is a striking specimen of the 
historical style of treatment as distinguished from the dog- 
matical, exemplified by Augustine, Bengel, and Storr; from 
the abstract-critical, or literary, illustrated by Eichhorn, Hug, 
Gieseler, Schleiermacher, De Wette, and Credner; and from 
the dialectical, or negative critical, as Baur terms it, pursued 
by Strauss and his opponents. 

It is now time to give some account of the celebrated 
theory with which Dr. Baur’s name, as the head of the Tw- 
bingen school, is especially associated. The fundamental 
positions for this theory are found in the four Epistles of 
Paul, (the only ones whose genuineness Baur allows,) Ro- 
mans, the two Corinthians, and Galatians. The conclusion 
to which he was led by his study of the letters to the 
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Corinthians has already been mentioned. This conclusion 
was confirmed by the letter to the Romans. But the Epistle 
to the Galatians is more deeply significant than these, — 
especially a single passage in the second chapter, which 
alludes to a meeting of the Apostles at Jerusalem, and to a 
sharp rencounter that Paul had with Peter at Antioch. He 
went to Jerusalem, he tells us, for the sake of an interview 
with James, Peter, and John, “who seemed to be pillars,” 
unfolded to them his revelation, and announced his calling 
as the divinely commissioned bearer of Christianity to the 
Gentiles. They, perceiving the grace that was given to him, 
privately offered the right hand of fellowship to him and his 
companion, thus recognizing his authority, but declined par- 
ticipating in his work, on the ground that their errand was 
to Jews only. The two parties, widely divergent in aims 
and opinions, are represented as standing face to face on 
terms of cool but polite toleration. There is clearly no sym- 
pathy of feeling between them. Paul speaks disrespectfully, 
not to say contemptuously, of the “ pillars,’ and they look 
upon him as an interloper, whose title to preach they cannot 
plausibly discredit, but towards whom they bear no love. 
That the fellowship was merely courteous, is evident from the 
fact —of which there can be no doubt, since Paul asserts it 
himself — that Peter some time afterwards came to Antioch, 
where Paul had a church, and while alone there, under his 
powerful influence and eye, treated the uncircumcised con- 
verts precisely as if they had been good orthodox Christians, 
who had come by the proper Jewish gate into the Church. 
Presently, however, some of James’s disciples appear, and 
Peter, ashamed to be seen by them countenancing Paul’s 
heresy and holding communion with Gentiles, withdraws 
from the uncircumcised believers, recedes from his liberal 
position, and persuades others, Barnabas among them, to 
return to the old conservative side. ‘ Whereupon,” says 
Paul, “I withstood him to the face.” This dispute cuts into 
the very heart of the age. The grounds of it were radical: 
it indicates two widely separated and openly hostile sections 
in the Church. These Apostles, James, Peter, and John, who 
“were of reputation, and seemed to be somewhat,’ — these 
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personal friends and disciples of Christ, heads of the primi- 
tive Church, representatives of primitive Christianity, — were 
Jews in sentiment and opinion. Their Christ was the ew- 
ish Messiah; their Christianity was Judaism completed and 
glorified by the advent of the Son of Man, the belief in 
whom was the single point that distinguished them from 
other Jews; and it never had occurred to them that any 
could enter the kingdom without first, by the rite of cireum- 
cision, joining the Hebrew Church. This position Baur and 
his friends sustain by abundant historical evidence, as they 
interpret history. ‘They appeal to Hegesippus, who describes 
James as a veritable Jewish ascetic, a Nazarite, himself a 
high-priest, daily kneeling in the temple making intercession 
for the people, honored by the priests and scribes, and sum- 
ming up his Christianity in the single article, “ Jesus Christ 
was the Messiah.” ‘They appeal to the early traditions re- 
specting John, which report him as a Chiliast, a priest wear- 
ing the mitre in the Ephesian church, as if he were a member 
of the Hebrew hierarchy, — a man quoted by the churches of 
Asia Minor as authority for their Jewish observance of the 
Passover, — the reputcd author, likewise, of the Apocalypse. 
As to Peter, it is enough that he was the fast friend and 
ally of these two zealots for the Law, and that Paul mentions 
him as the head of a Jewish party at Corinth. Add to this 
testimony numerous facts such as these,— that the seat of 
primitive Christianity was Jerusalem, where Christians of 
Paul’s stamp could not have lived in peace; that the Pales- 
tine Christians continued in full communion with the Jewish 
synagogue; that Josephus speaks of the Christians as belong- 
ing to the' Jewish fraternity; that the original communities, 
according to Sulpitius Severus, down to the time of Hadrian, 
had none but circumcised bishops, and held generally to the 
observance of the Law; that Hegesippus, himself an Ebion- 
ite, rejoices in Christianity as the true orthodoxy; that the 
early Christian literature—the Apocalypse, the Epistle of 
James, so called, the Apology of Melito, the Clementine 
Homilies and Recognitions, the “Shepherd” of Hermas — 
makes open profession of the same principle; that writers 
like Justin Martyr, and even Tertullian, confess it ; — let 
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these points, to add no more, be fairly weighed, and it must 
be considered as established that the primitive Christians 
regarded themselves as a portion still of the Jewish Church, as 
the true Judaism, fresh in its second youth. 

It was Paul who rescued the religion of Jesus from this 
bondage to the ancient Law. It was Paul who, claiming 
to have received an independent message, proclaimed that 
Christianity was not Judaism at all, but a new principle of 
spiritual life, freely offered to all mankind on the single con- 
dition of faith. With his new Gospel, he broke out of the 
old Hebrew temple, and went away, on his private responsi- 
bility, as a missionary to the Gentiles. For this, according 
to his own story, he was bitterly persecuted by the Jewish 
Christians; his whole life was a struggle to maintain his 
authority as an Apostle, to defend himself from aspersions, to 
assert and establish his principles. His person was ridiculed, 
his views denounced, his plans thwarted at every step. The 
opposition must, indeed, have been fierce to have wrung 
from him such drops of gall as blot the second chapter of 
Galatians and almost every page of 2 Corinthians. The 
author of the Apocalypse has no place for him among the 
Apostles ; spies dog his footsteps; up to the hour of his death 
the hostility burns, and after his death it continues to rage. 
The Ebionites, representing primitive Christianity in the 
second century, rejected all his Epistles, and heaped all man- 
ner of reproach upon his memory. The churches of Antioch, 
Corinth, and Rome — his own children — dishonored him by 
holding Peter in equal reverence with himself. ‘The Clemen- 
tine Homilies, with the utmost violence of polemics, vented 
their wrath upon the false teacher, the seducer of the people, 
the Apostolical parvenu, the apostate, the herald of a new 
heathenism. Justin Martyr never quoted his writings, and 
vehemently opposed his views; and even poor Papias val- 
iantly bestowed his kick upon the dead lion. 

This controversy between Petrinism and Paulinism is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Apostolic and post-Apostolic age. 
Its furrow, ploughed deep into the generation which succeeded 
the destruction of Jerusalem, is traceable as far as the middle 

of the second century. At first the Jewish party had the 
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ascendency ; but, in the course of time, the necessity of union 
against outside enemies, the Gnostics especially, caused the 
long animosity to decline, and when the idea of one Church 
was entertained and effectually adopted, the two hostile ten- 
dencies lay down peacefully side by side in final reconcilia- 
tion. 

Baur, reading the literature of that whole considerable 
period by the torch-flames of this controversy, finds that every 
page is colored by it. The character and age of every frag- 
ment of manuscript is indicated by its attitude towards these 
opposing parties. The writings of the New Testament con- 
stitute a portion of this literature; of course the key to their 
interpretation is here. Cross-questioned by this tribunal, 
they confess at once their date, purpose, and motive. We 
can do no more than mention the most 'general results in 
criticism which Baur and his school have reached from these 
premises. Paul gives his own views in their purity. The 
only book that represents exclusively the opinions of the 
opposite party is the Apocalypse. The other writings have 
a mixed character. Their tendency is irenic. Produced at 
a period when the idea of harmonizing the hitherto discor- 
dant sects was freely considered, their aim is to assist the 
process of reconciliation. The Gospel of Matthew speaks 
more decidedly for the primitive Jewish Christianity than any 
book except the Apocalypse. Some of its features are ob- 
viously Hebrew. It asserts the binding authority of the 
Mosaic dispensation, and its everlasting significance for the 
people of God. It assumes the perpetuity of the Mosaic 
cultus. It adopts the national conception of the plan and 
purposes of Christianity, frequently and directly teaching that 
its privileges are vouchsafed to the Jews alone. It looks for 
an immediate coming of the Messiah, and accepts the Chris- 
tology of those who regarded Jesus as a Hebrew king. The 
writer, by his ingenious citation of Old Testament passages, 
seems anxious to make it appear that Christ satisfied all the 
conditions of ancient prophecy. And yet, side by side with 
statements like these, lie others of an entirely different character. 
The new wine must be put into new bottles; the temple of 
Jerusalem is doomed to fall; parables are inserted teaching 
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that the kingdom may be taken from the Jews and given to 
other nations; other parables contain the thought that Chris- 
tianity is to develop itself by a gradual process in history ; 
Pauline views in respect to asceticism are openly admitted. 
On the whole, the Gospel, though strongly marked by He- 
brew peculiarities, cannot be said to represent the opinions of 
the earliest disciples. Its attitude is that of mediation be- 
tween the opposing tendencies. But, of course, this attitude 
could not have been assumed by any Christian writer during 
the Apostolic age. It could hardly have been taken during 
the first quarter of the second century. If, as Baur infers 
from a searching criticism of its contents, and a fresh his- 
torical comparison of its details, the twenty-fourth chapter 
depicts, not the first destruction of Jerusalem, but events in 
the Jewish war under the Emperor Hadrian, the Gospel must 
be assigned to a period not far from the years 130-134; a 
date which, in Dr. Baur’s judgment, is rather confirmed than 
contradicted by external evidence. Tradition reports that 
Matthew composed a Gospel in Hebrew; but our Gospel 
is in Greek, and no one knows who translated it. A Hebrew 
Gospel there was, and Jerome rendered it into Greek and 
Latin, doubting all the while whether it could be Matthew’s 
work, because it corresponded so faintly with the manuscript 
upon his table. Papias testifies that the Hebrew Gospel was 
early translated into Greek, but was altered in the version. 
Here are two or three links belonging to the same chain. Put 
them together. Matthew wrote a Hebrew Gospel reflecting 
the primitive form of Christianity; this book was translated 
into Greek, but this early version was not our present one. 
What more likely, then than that this version underwent 
various modifications, each new transcript adding something 
to whatever of Pauline liberalism it may have contained, 
until, finally, it assumed the form of our canonical Matthew ? 
Such is Baur’s judgment, the grounds for and against which 
cannot be argued here. 

The Gospel of Mark is pronounced by the great head of the 
school (though in this his disciples do not all agree with 
him) to be destitute of individuality, historical or dogmatic. 
Its author is supposed to occupy a position of complete neu- 
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trality; having Matthew and Luke before him, he sits down 
in the spirit of a compiler, and makes an epitome, adding 
nothing of his own, save literary embellishments of a super- 
ficial and meagre kind. This of itself would prove that his 
composition belonged to a late period, (for books of the neg- 
ative cast are not written during the epochs of creative 
thought,) even if the faintest shade of docetism did not betray 
a view of Christ such as had not obtained currency in the 
first generation of the Church. 

The Gospel of Luke, Baur thinks, is no more entitled than 
that of Matthew to be regarded as an historical composition 
originally produced in the form in which it lies before us. 
This, too, has undergone its series of transformations. The 
soil from which its root, the Gospel of Marcion, sprung, was 
Pauline Christianity ; but upon this stem another slip, the 
original Luke Gospel, was supposed to have been grafted. 
The basis of the work is decidedly Pauline. Conspicuous 
on its surface are discourses and parables which contain the 
germs of the theology peculiar to the Apostle to the Gentiles ; 
— parables of the King’s Feast, —the Fig-Tree,— the Lost 
Coin, —the Pharisee and the Publican; the story of Zac- 
cheus, and the anointing of Jesus by the woman who was a 
sinner, and the Converted Thief on the Cross; declarations 
like those contained in chapters xvi. 16, xvii. 10, 20, 21. 
More broadly still the character of the Gospel is marked by 
Christ’s treatment of the Samaritans, — those quasi-Gentiles, 
whom Mark never mentions at all,and Matthew only once, — 
when the disciples are forbidden to go near them; and by the 
commission of seventy Apostles instead of twelve, — a sign 
that the Gospel was intended for all the world, and not for 
the Jewish tribes alone. The parable of the Prodigal Son sets 
forth the Pauline doctrine of God’s free grace in the most un- 
qualified manner. A dignity is ascribed to the person of Christ 
. which far transcends that of Matthew’s Messiah, and reminds 
us of the “ Heavenly Lord” of the great Epistles. Over against 
these and other prevailing elements of liberalism, the writer in- 
serts a few traits barely sufficient to present the opposite side. 
The opening chapters are a concession to Hebrew thought. 
The entrance of Christ into Jerusalem is a remnant of the old 
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Messianic idea. ‘Two or three references to ancient predic- 
tions, one or two features of asceticism, give a faint Ebionitic 
coloring ; but such fragments do not stamp a character upon 
the composition. The author inserts these few passages for 
the edification of Jewish readers, and to guard his work against 
the charge of being partial. His aim, partly polemical, is main- 
ly conciliatory. A firm disciple of Paul, he is willing to com- 
promise a little for his master’s sake. The chief argument 
against the early date ofthe Gospel is, that its aim is so 
evidently speculative ; that it represents the facts in the life 
of Jesus as they never could have occurred, but as one might 
represent them who stood at a distance from actual events, 
and was deeply engaged in the theories current in his gener- 
ation. He wrote, probably, later than Matthew. 

The Book of Acts Baur has touched incidentally, but not 
made the subject of thorough research. In his studies on 
Paul’s Epistles, his attention was called to the difference, 
amounting to contradiction, between the statements of the 
Apostles and those of the historian ;* especially to the two 
conflicting representations of the convention at Jerusalem, 
Galatians ii. 7-11, Acts xv. Schneckenburger opened the 
investigation into the character of the book, and suggested 
that its purpose was to run a parallel between Peter and 
Paul. In 1846 Schwegler devoted a section of his “ Nach- 
apostolisches Zeitalter” to the Acts, and made the most of 
his brief space to destroy its historical reputation. In 1849 
Zeller commenced a series of articles in the “ Theologische 
Jahrbiicher,” which have since been collected into a volume, 
and represent the verdict of the Tiibingen school on the com- 
position. That verdict, in brief, is as follows: that the book 
has, strictly speaking, no claim to be called a history. Itisa 
“ 'Tendenz-Schrift ” from beginning to end. The purpose of 
its author is manifest in an endeavor to establish a complete 
parallel between Paul and Peter as the heads of the two 
opposing factions. Their miracles, the proofs of their Apos- 
tolical calling and dignity, the exhibition of their endowments 
and capacities, the principles that governed their conduct, 





* See Christian Examiner, No. CCIV., Art. VII. 
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both personal and official, are skilfully balanced. Paul is 
converted by the author into a zealous Jew, fulfilling all the 
righteousness of the law, taking upon himself the Nazarite’s 
ascetic vow at the suggestion of James, and, in deference to 
Jewish prejudices, leaving his post in order to present himself 
dutifully at Jerusalem on the grand feast-days, circumcising 
Timothy so as not to give offence to the Jews by taking about 
with him an uncircumcised companion, representing himself 
to the church at Jerusalem as a good Hebrew, and diligently 
collecting alms-money for its poor, associating cordially with 
the men of whom he had spoken so slightingly in Galatians, 
paying to all Jews the compliment of offering them the refusal 
of the Gospel, and at all times adopting the theology of Juda- 
ism as the correct form of belief. In a guise like this, the 
Apostle is an utter stranger to us. Nothing is left by which 
he can be recognized. There is profound silence about that 
quarrel in Antioch; not a word do we hear of Christian at- 
tacks made upon his person, his dignity, or his authority, his 
chosen field of action, or his peculiar theology. His charac- 
teristic ideas are so completely omitted, that it would be im- 
possible to gather from the Acts alone that his doctrine was 
in anywise distinguished from that of James or John. 

The garments which this author has stripped from Paul, 
he, with equal disdain of ceremony, hangs upon Peter, who, 
according to his story, was the first Apostle to the Geutiles, 
divinely called to that office, and recognized in it by the 
brethren, long before Paul’s conversion. He is the hero of 
Pentecost Day, which inaugurated Christianity as a religion 
for all nations. He baptizes the eminent Pagans, discourses 
of the necessity of faith and the worthlessness of legal obser- 
vances, altogether after the manner of his great antagonist ; 
he even speaks of the law as a yoke. Neither of these por- 
traits, say Baur and his friends, can be drawn from the life. 
We have here neither the historical Paul nor the historical 
Apostles, — nothing like the historical Peter. Surely the 
author knew he was not writing history, and had no intention 
of writing it. He wished not to narrate facts, but to reconcile 
parties. An earnest disciple of Paul, interested in the fate of 
his doctrines, he lived in an age that sympathized with his 
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opponents, and, rather than not recommend the Pauline uni- 
versalism, was willing to deprive his master of a portion of 
his glory, that it might shine the more conspicuously though 
in the person of his rival. He loved his master’s principles 
more than his fame, and, so the truth was spoken and accept- 
ed, did not hesitate to represent it as proceeding from hostile, 
but more persuasive lips. Such a theological romance might 
have been written any time from the year 110 to 130. 

The same merciless criticism which thus brings to judgment 
every phrase in the historical books, holds its “ bloody assize” 
in all the other departments. Four only of the Pauline letters 
are spared; the rest are condemned by their own confession, 
and thrust into the outer darkness of the second century. 
They are flat, colorless, insipid; they read like feeble imita- 
tions ; they are too weak in doctrine, and too strong in homi- 
letics ; they believe too much in good works; they are guilty 
of sympathizing with Montanism, or of holding secret corre- 
spondence with the Gnostics; their Christology is not in ac- 
cordance with Apostolic authority ; their eschatology is more 
pronounced than it is orthodox. Some of them, as the Pas- 
toral Letters, are convicted of hierarchical tendencies, of an 
inclination to suppress heresies, and of opinions favoring a 
closer organization in the Church, —crimes which merit 
transportation into the limbo of the post-Apostolic age. Even 
the unobtrusive little note to Philemon stands charged with a 
teleological offence, and must be doomed to the same exile 
for presuming to inculcate Christian ideas under the form of 
fiction. 

But, with all this “ historical criticism,” what, we must ask, 
has become of historical Christianity? Has it been swal- 
lowed up in the vast whirlpool of controversy? Must we 
say, with Schaff, that Christianity, according to Baur, is a 
“ product of the Catholic Church of the middle of the second 
century, the result of a long conflict between Ebionitic and 
Gnostic heresies, so that the truth was begotten of a lie, the 
day from the womb of old mother Night”? Must we say, 
that in the mind of Jesus it existed merely as a more inward 
and exalted Judaism, and was essentially the same thing with 
the Ebionitism which was afterwards condemned as a heresy ? 
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This, upon a superficial view, would seem to be the author- 
ized inference. If Christianity was apprehended by the per- 
sonal disciples of Jesus as the old Jewish system, completed 
by the advent of the predicted Messiah, how are we to know 
that it was apprehended differently by the Master? Was not 
“ primitive Christianity ” the religion of Christ himself? Schaff, 
consulting sentiment, says, “ Yes,” without hesitation. Baur, 
consulting criticism, answers, “ No.” Primitive Christianity, 
that is, the Christianity of the disciples, was not the Christian- 
ity of Christ. This Dr. Baur affirms, if not laboriously and 
at length, yet often enough and explicitly enough to be under- 
stood. Speaking, for example, of the Sermon on the Mount, 
he says, “ The discourse, as a whole, bears upon it the stamp 
of originality, and that portion of it which is animated by 
such an earnest spirit of hostility to Pharisaism belongs un- 
questionably to the most genuine speech that fell from the 
lips of Jesus.” Treating of the Hebrew Gospel which was 
the root of our canonical Matthew, he asks if it is not “ alto- 
gether probable that it contained purer elements than those 
of ‘primitive Christianity, seeing that it was the oldest 
record of the teaching of Christ.” In the first section of his 
“ History of Christianity and the Christian Church, for the 
First Three Centuries,” he contends that Jesus engrafted upon 
Judaism an entirely new principle, both moral and spiritual, 
offering a fresh view of man and God, and the relations sub- 
sisting between them. In fact, he indicates unmistakably 
that Jesus held and promulgated the ideas which were after- 
wards peculiar to Paul. Nor is this conclusion adopted ca- 
priciously ; it is rather forced upon an honest member of the 
“historical school.” For, leaving the genuineness of this or 
that passage out of view, if the Gospel of Jesus were nothing 
more than Judaism completed by the coming of the Messiah, 
how can we explain the presence of broad anti-Hebraistic 
thoughts in those earliest records penned by Hebrew hands ? 
Why did Paul so revere and glorify the Christ, at the same 
time that he repudiated the doctrine of his immediate dis- 
ciples? This man, who would borrow nothing from the 
original Apostles, and even joined issue with them on the 
ground of their narrowness, — this man, who said, “ Though 
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an angel from heaven preach any other Gospel unto you than 
that which I have preached unto you, let him be accursed,” — 
has no language strong enough to express his feeling of 
veneration for Jesus, and his Gospel calls him the “ heavenly 
man,” the “ heavenly Lord,” who has broken down the veil of 
the ancient dispensation, and united all nations in a common 
bond of spiritual life. This man, so jealous of his authority, 
so strenuous in asserting his equal dignity with the other 
Apostles, is humbled into the very dust when he thinks of 
Christ, and cries out in the humiliation of his soul that he 
is not worthy to be called an Apostle. This can be explained 
only by a conviction in Paul’s mind that the doctrines of 
Jesus were substantially identical with his own, and that he 
was but the privileged interpreter of them. And if this was 
Paul’s conviction, there is strong presumption that it was 
founded upon historical facts. Nay, Paul makes use of the 
very language of Christ in a way which convinces us that he 
was indebted to him for his original ideas. The Epistle to 
the Romans furnishes an interesting example of this. The 
last verses of the twelfth chapter read as if they were copied 
almost word for word from the Sermon on the Mount. But the 
thoughts of Jesus are so great, that Paul cannot borrow them 
without adding some qualification suggested by his Hebrew 
temper. “ If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peace- 
ably with all men.” ‘“ Avenge not yourselves; for it is writ- 
ten, ‘ Vengeance is mine’; J will repay, saith the Lord.” “ If 
thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink; 
because,” says the Apostle, apologetically, “in so doing thou 
shalt heap coals of fire on his head”; which means, “ Prac- 
tise the loving-kindness of the Gospel, as the most effective 
mode of punishing your foe.” Can we doubt, then, that the 
Gospel of Jesus was at least as heavenly as Paul’s? Must 
we not believe that it was even larger and deeper? 

We do not deny that Baur has done grievous harm to 
historical Christianity, as we have always been accustomed 
to regard it, by driving it out of three Gospels, and by com- 
pelling us to search for it, with the help of microscopic criti- 
cism, in a fourth. We cannot feel so sure of it, now that its 
character is left for us to guess at, or to construct from a few 
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scattered hints dropped here and there by unknown recorders. 
Its authoritative character as a miraculous revelation is en- 
tirely lost ; for upon such very slender threads of probability 
it would be impossible to suspend the heavy weights ef dog- 
matism. We do not quarrel with Dr. Baur for making us 
face a difficulty that has never ceased to haunt us, however 
uncomfortable that duty may be; but we cannot forgive him 
for leaving out of his original Christianity, such as it is, the 
person of Christ. His picture of the Apostolic age is vitiated 
by the same defect that mars so seriously his panoramic 
views of dogmatic history. There are no living souls at work 
in it. The Apostles are phantoms. Even Paul, his hero, 
who seems to have had passions at least, rushes before us 
more like a stormy engine, driven by a superhuman power, 
than like a man; and as for Jesus, we do not see him at all. 
The Professor apparently adopts the theory of the fourth 
Gospel, and would have us suppose that Christ was not a 
human being of flesh and blood, suffering, hoping, praying, 
believing, transmuting sentiments into principles and wor- 
ship into life; but a Word, looking impassively through a 
mask, which can be dropped without in the least affecting it. 
That Jesus, setting aside his special actions and views, was 
a spiritual person, whose religious qualities made him a 
miracle among men, whose character was a regenerating 
force in humanity, whose soul shed a virtue upon the moral 
world which healed all who came in contact with it; that 
through the attractive power of his inward being he drew 
around him disciples who believed more in him than they 
knew, and surrendered more to him than they suspected; 
that by this same mysterious might of influence he searched, 
converted, inspired, and made his own, the fiery but noble- 
minded Saul, the persecutor; that a heavenly life, an incar- 
nate holiness, truth, purity, love, was actually manifested 
there in Judea, and did contain in itself, fully matured in an 
individual, all those practical energies of sentiment, feeling, 
faith, principle, which, seizing upon heroes, made them minis- 
ters of truth, which organized churches in every Gentile city, 
which united by fraternal bonds men of diverse races and 
opposite social conditions, and, like a host of angels, wrought 
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upon the cruelty, the sensuality, the materialism and atheism, 
of the decaying civilization of Greece and Rome; that the 
noblest beliefs of Christendom were but an attempt to give 
coherent expression to the felt experiences of aspiration, fear, 
hope, devoutness, longing, love, which had been awakened 
by the living Jesus ;— of all this we find no suggestion in the 
pages of Dr. Baur. And the omission is a radical and fatal 
defect in his sketch of original Christianity. We can believe 
that Christianity might be born and grow to maturity, and 
establish itself in the world, without complete authentic rec- 
ords; but a Christianity without a spiritual personality as 
its root, without a Christ, is utterly inconceivable. That 
Baur allows no more significance to this fact, is to be ex- 
plained, not by his critical method, nor by his critical results, 
for they do not.affect directly the historical reality of Christ’s 
character, but by the leading principle of his Hegelian phi- 
losophy, which, by affirming that the evolution of thought is 
the self-revelation of God, makes great account of ideas, but 
none whatever of persons,—represents doctrines as if they 
were living beings, and resolves living beings into stepping- 
stones of doctrine. Schleiermacher, if he had lived, might 
perhaps have been a disciple of the “ historical school”; but 
Schleiermacher would never have consented to the sacrifice 
of the spiritual Christ. 

Of Baur’s opponents little can be said here. They have 
been numerous, powerful, and persevering. Men like Nean- 
der, Dorner, Thiersch, Lechler, Baumgarten, Schaff, Luthardt, 
Wieseler, Bleek, Hase, Bunsen, Ewald, have bent all their 
forces against him, and followed him over the whole field of 
the New Testament, contesting the ground inch by inch. 
Yet Schwarz says that most of the refutations and rejoinders 
have proceeded from theologians who were predetermined to 
meet all critical conclusions that were unpalatable to them 
with a stiff “ No.” Baur, he declares, has never found a peer 
in an adversary. And even Schaff admits that, hitherto, no 
work has appeared giving a satisfactory account of the primi- 
tive Church, in answer to these modern errors. 

The chief modifications in the results of the Tubingen 
criticism have thus far been suggested by members of the 
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school, who, adopting their master’s method, but not slavishly 
accepting his results, have been industrious gleaners in the 
field over which he sometimes walked too hastily. By the 
efforts of these men, Georgii, Ritschl, Hilgenfeld, and others, 
the controversy between Petrinism and Paulinism has been 
compressed into smaller compass, thus carrying back the dates 
of the Gospel compositions to the very limits of the Apostolic 
period. Matthew, in its completed form, is brought to the 
year 70 or 80. Mark is left somewhere between 80 and 100, 
and Luke is placed later, instead of earlier, than Mark, by ten 
or twenty years. The master’s verdict upon the minor Epis- 
tles of Paul has been greatly, though variously, qualified, 
without coming to fixed or consenting results. On the other 
hand, his judgment respecting the Pastoral Epistles is unani- 
mously acquiesced in; and the members of the school stand 
fast together in their opinion of the Acts of the Apostles and 
the Gospel of John. The controversy between Petrinism 
and Paulinism has not only been reduced within a moderate 
space of time; some of its features have also been softened. 
There has been a considerable transference of points from the 
Ebionitic to the liberal side, giving a preponderance to the 
*‘ Pauline element,” and altering, in some respects, the posi- 
tion in which the elder Apostles stood to Paul. As a conse- 
quence of this, the historical character of the Gospels has 
gained upon the doctrinal; they are relieved a little from the 
imputation of being “ Tendenz-Schriften,” or controversial 
treatises ; and it is allowed that their authors may have con- 
fined themselves more closely than was at first conjectured to 
the actual materials that lay before them. In short, whenever 
these scholars have found a position untenable, they have at 
once receded from it, like men who, loving the truth better 
than their theory, were not ashamed to retract an error as 
soon as discovered. 

In this noble and rare quality of candor we must admit 
that the master is no whit inferior to his disciples. He too 
has made concessions. With little or none of the jealousy 
for his private renown which usually marks the discoverer, he 
stands prepared, at any honest man’s invitation, to revise his 
charts. Some points he has abandoned, after careful consid- 
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eration; others he has ceased to regard as important. He 
insists less than he did at first upon the application of his 
theory to all the Gospel details. But by his main conclusions 
he still abides unshaken. His antagonists are always sure of 
receiving honorable and courteous treatment at his hands; 
but equally sure are they of meeting hard blows, as from a 
man who cannot afford to trifle with the matter in hand. 
The Chevalier Bunsen’s confident assault in the “ Hippolytus,” 
is parried with an ease which intimates that t ere is no occa- 
sion for putting forth full strength. Bleek’s “ Beitriige,” the 
work which by some is believed to have established beyond 
all reasonable doubt the genuineness of the fourth Gospel, is 
reviewed with the dignified but half-impatient air of one who 
is tired of giving the same old answers to the same old ques- 
tions, and vexed at being thrust at by arguments that have 
been parried a score of times. He meets all the points which 
merit his attention, and thus, in language of severe rebuke, 
closes his critique. “The argument of Bleek borrows its 
sharpest point from the assurance, often and emphatically 
repeated, that the fourth Gospel is Johannic, and must come 
out at last victorious from all the attacks upon its genuine- 
ness. This is the Alpha and Omega of his school of criticism, 
and with this abiding assurance it expects, if not to break in 
pieces, yet to blunt, the weapons of adversaries, and to con- 
duct all the rivulets that have sprung from a fresh fountain of 
investigation back into the standing water of vague, indefi- 
nite assertion and long-exhausted opinions, instead of letting 
them follow their free course... .. . If Dr. Bleek has any 
desire to engage again ‘the latest critical school, let him 
reflect that it will be prude. t, for his own sake, and a duty, 
if self-knowledge be a duty, to enter the field with somewhat 
less of self-conceit and somewhat more of dignity.” 

What the final result of Baur’s New Testament criticism 
may be, it is impossible to predict. How much will remain, 
at the close of the next generation, as his contribution to the 
study of the Apostolic age, can hardly be surmised. At pres- 
ent, his influence does not appear to be on the wane, nor doés 
his school perceptibly abate its pretensions. It is the confident 
belief, evidently, both of himself and his faithful co-workers, 
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that they have established their main conclusions upon a firm 
foundation, and finished, nearly, their critical work. Baur 
still writes articles in the party organ, reviewing the latest 
books of importance in New Testament literature, or re- 
examining secondary points for himself; but his chief labor is 
bestowed on wider themes. Zeller suspends his studies on 
the “ Philosophy of the Greeks,” to treat, in an occasional 
paper, some special topic in the history of dogmatics. Other 
members of the sect have dispersed themselves over a broad 
field of critical and historical investigation, and are industri- 
ously working up, by the aid of their new method, the old 
materials which lie abundantly about them. Késtlin in- 
quires into the Gnostic system of the “ Pistis Sophia,” and 
the origin of the book of Enoch. Hilgenfeld deals with the 
pseudo-Clementine Homilies, and the system of Basilides. 
Schweizer devotes himself to an exposition of the Lutheran 
and Reformed doctrines. Ritschl’s last paper was on Hip- 
polytus, written three years ago. The Jahrbiicher for 1856 
contained but one article of a strictly critical stamp, and that 
one a paper by Baur on the First Epistle of Peter, called out 
by Dr. Bernhard Weiss’s book on the Petrine Theology. 
The once exciting magazine is now comparatively uninterest- 
ing, and we should not be surprised at any time to hear of its 
decease. If that intelligence comes, we shall infer that, in the 
opinion of its supporters, the magazine has fairly completed 
its course, and faithfully discharged its function, which was 
to inaugurate, explain, unfold, and defend the “ historical 
method” in New Testament criticism. 

The confidence of these gentlemen in the final triumph of 
their school may be well grounded. It is possible that their 
conclusions respecting the composition and character of the 
Gospels may bear the test of time and study, and remain es- 
sentially unchanged. We hope not. But hope does not answer 
critical questions, nor will fear stay the progress of scholarship. 
Of this we are satisfied, that the discussion has been, and 
is, in the ablest hands; and whatever may be its results, we 
must accept them as providential; and instead of impotently 
bewailing the downfall of historical Christianity, and casting 
reproach upon the men who have occasioned it, we must 
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revive the spirit of our faith, and r solutely set about the task 
of readjusting our religion to the new order of literary facts. 
That this can be done, we have never doubted; that it has 
- been done, successfully, by at least one great theologian, 
James Martineau, we honestly believe and gratefully ac- 
knowledge; that such an adjustment will have the effect to 
ennoble and spiritualize the faith of many, we should certainly 
anticipate. It will, surely, be an advantage to us if we can, 
by any means, learn to base our Christian assurance more 
upon the personal character of Christ, and less upon the 
biographical details of the Evangelists. Though it should be 
proved that the Gospel which bears the name of Matthew 
came from an unknown hand, and is unreliable as a narrative 
of events, still its thoughts are living and authoritative as 
ever, and we see all over its surface footprints which declare 
that one greater than the sons of men has trod the earth. 
Though the book which we received so gladly from the 
beloved disciple should be shown to contain, after all, no 
authentic story of his Master’s life, but only the idea that was 
entertained respecting him by some philosophic believer of 
another nation and a distant age, still its deep spiritual truths 
would come to us like holy oracles, if not from the lips of 
Jesus himself, yet from the heart of one whom‘he had filled 
with his inspiration; and we should feel that he must have 
been indeed divine who could have reproduced his image 
thus in the mind of a speculative Greek, a full century after 
his death. So long as we have the soul of Christ, we have 
Christianity ; even as Paul had it, who never saw Jesus, nor 
cultivated the acquaintance of those that had seen him, — 
who had no patience with men that clung with tenacious 
memory to the terrestrial Messiah, and shut their hearis to 
the revelations of the Heavenly Lord. 


The “ Ordinary Professor of Evangelical Theology” is now 
sixty-five years old, a man of large frame, above the middle 
height, with heavy features, and a massy head covered with 
grayish hair. The wide and intense enthusiasm that greeted 
the first disclosure of his critical views has passed away. Per- 
sonally, he excites, as might be expected, very little interest ; his 
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manner in the lecture-room is not attractive. But even his oppo- 
nents concede his ability and his worth; Oesler, the Lutheran, 
who is in the same faculty, speaks of him with great respect, 
and his books carry as much weight as they ever did. It is 
some years since he preached his last sermon, exhorting his 
hearers to abandon the letter which killeth for the spirit which 
giveth life; and in narrowing the sphere of his public duties, 
he has narrowed also the circle of his sympathies. Baur sits 
alone, surrounded by piled-up folios, in an uncarpeted study, 
toiling fourteen hours a day, in vacation time, upon the crown- 
ing labor of his life, the History of the Church, only interrupt- 
ing his labor in term time to lecture before his classes; and 
still he finds leisure to write articles for his magazine, and te 
keep up an acquaintance with the popular literature of the 
day. His wife is dead. His daughter, married to Dr. Zeller, 
is, of course, separated from her father. “He has no satisfac- 
tion in life, now, but to work.” May the night not come upon 
the lonely man till his work is done. 


Art. Il.—DANTE’S BEATRICE AS A TYPE OF WOMANHOOD. 


1. La Vita Nuova di Dante Avicurert. Firenze: Felice Le Mon- 
nier. 1856. 

2. La Commedia di Dante Axicuiert, Fiorentino. Novamente Re- 
veduta nel Testo, e Dichiarata da Brunone BIANcHI. Quarta 
Edizione. Corredata del Rimario. Firenze: Felice Le Monnier. 
1854. 


Tue Vita Nuova, that charming, earliest work of Dante, 
which contains the record of the love, joys, and sorrows of his 
youth, closes with the following words : — 

“ After that, there appeared unto me a vision, in which I 
saw things which made me determine not to speak any more 
of that blessed saint, until I should be able to treat of her 
more worthily. And to attain to this, I study with all my 
powers, as she well knoweth. So that, if it should be His 
pleasure, for whom all things live, that my life should be 
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spared to me some years longer, I hope to say that of her 
which never hath been said of any woman (spero dire di let 
quello che non fu mai detto d’ alcuna). And then may it please 
Him who is the Father of gentleness (il Sire della cortesia) 
to suffer my soul to see the glory of its Donna (that is, of the 
sainted Beatrice), who now, abiding in glory, looketh upon the 
face of Him who is blessed for ever, world without end.” 

The vow which the youth had made, the man performed. 
Never, by pen of mortal writer, has woman been more glori- 
fied than Beatrice was by Dante. Never has love inspired its 
poet with a purer and loftier ideal, never has earthly beauty 
enjoyed a more radiant apotheosis. She who had been, while 
living, the delight of his youthful eyes, became, when dead, the 
guiding star of his spirit, the comforter and enlightener of his 
soul, the Jacob’s ladder of his holiest aspirations. It is from 
the reflection of the Divine love in her God-illumined eyes, 
that he receives the strength and purity of spirit that enable 
him to mount to the heavenly spheres. All representations of 
love and woman before Dante appear earthly and sensual by 
the side of his. Noble and glorious as were some of the cre- 
ations of Greek and Roman poets, here is something “ above 
all Greek, above all Roman fame.” We may admire, we may 
pity, we may love, Andromache, Penelope, Iphigenia, Electra, 
Antigone; but here we put off our shoes from our feet, and 
humbly bow in profound veneration. When, after a long sep- 
aration, — after he had descended into the abyss of horror and 
despair, and ascended the terraces of the Mountain of Purga- 
tory, — she at last comes to meet him in Paradise, we join in 
his rapturous exclamation : — 


‘¢O splendor ! 
O sacred light eternal! who is he 
So pale with musing in Pierian shades, 
Or with that fount so lavishly imbued, 
Whose spirit would not fail him in the essay 
To represent thee such as thou didst seem, 
When under cope of the still-chiming heaven 
Thou gavest to open air thy charms revealed! ” 


We shall not trouble ourselves with the prosaic and un- 
profitable task of investigating and discriminating how much 
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of Dante’s Beatrice belongs to the Real, and how much to the 
Ideal; how far the daughter of Folco Portinari and the wife 
of Messer Simone dei Bardi answered the description of the 
blessed saint in the Divina Commedia. We know too well 
that it is the essential property of all love to idealize its object, 
and that there never has been nor ever will be a woman such 
as the love-inspired heart of poet conceived. All women that 
have been glorified in song may, with equal truth, say of 
their lovers what Leonora Sanvitale, in Goethe’s drama, says 
of Tasso : — 
‘* He loves not us, — forgive me what I say: 
His loved Ideal from the spheres he brings, 
And doth invest it with the name we bear. 


While seeming to love us, he only loves 
The highest object that can claim his love.’’ 


We are satisfied, therefore, to take Dante’s Beatrice such 
as we find her, as the poet’s own ideal creation, suggested, 
however, by the beauty and goodness of the real woman he 
had loved. And granting this of Bice Portinari, we have 
given her the highest praise. For the highest and most char- 
acteristic glory of all earthly beauty is to make us aspire to a 
heavenly one, and a woman is great in proportion to the ideal 
she suggests. 

But we would not be suspected, for a moment, of entertain- 
ing the ridiculous notion, that no such being as Beatrice actu- 
ally existed, that she is altogether a fictitious character, meant 
to personify Theology or Divine Wisdom, as some Dryasdust 
commentators have fabled. No one who has read, with his 
eyes open, the account of Dante’s meeting with her on the 
top of the mountain of Purgatory, and, above all, the Vita 
Nuova, can possibly entertain such a doubt. That there was 
such a person as Beatrice, that Dante loved her with all the 
intensity and enthusiasm of a poet’s love, is just as certain, 
as that there was such a man as Dante, and that he is the 
author of the Divina Commedia. The rest is the natural pro- 
duct of his own feeling, and a wonder only to those who have 
never experienced the same. 

Beatrice, though she may not have been in reality all that 


the poet’s love has painted her, must have been, at all events, 
4 * 
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a pure and noble being. We judge of the cause from the 
effect; and surely no ordinary woman could have awakened 
and retained the life-long love of such a man as Dante. For, 
when all the sagacity of scepticism is exhausted, the question 
will always recur, How came the ideal of the poet to be con- 
nected with her name, rather than with that of a hundred 
others of his acquaintance ? 

Love is not blind, as the vulgar saying is; but, on the con- 
trary, his are the keenest and most piercing eyes. He can see 
through the shell of accident the everlasting substance of the 
kernel. He perceives the germs of excellence, though hidden 
under earth-clods of human weakness, and with the genial 
warmth of his idealizing power nourishes and unfolds them 
into the full growth of immortal loveliness. Wherever there 
is a love, that, time and death defying, like Dante’s, lifts 
the soul to heaven, the object of it, we may be sure, cannot 
be altogether of the earth. And however little we may know 
from other sources about the character of Bice Portinari, we 
have full assurance that she was worthy of him who glorified 
her. Dante himself would, no doubt, protest with indignation 
against all theories and hypotheses that tend to exalt his poetic 
powers at the expense of the “ gloriosa donna” of his heart. 
He would exclaim, in the words of Goethe’s Tasso: 

‘‘ Whatever in my song doth reach the heart, 
And find an echo there, I owe to one, 
And one alone. No image undefined 
Hovered before my soul, approaching now 
In radiant glory to retire again. 
I have myself, with mine own eyes, beheld 
The type of every virtue, every grace, 
And what I copied thence will aye endure. 


She is no shadow, by illusions bred : 
I know she is eternal, for she is.”’ 


But, as we said before, for our present purpose, it is per- 
fectly immaterial whether Dante’s representation of Beatrice 
was true or not, in the historical sense of the word. We are 
satisfied to take her for a mere ideal, and our single object is 
to define what this ideal was, with whatever name connected. 

This ideal woman of Dante is an altogether new creation, a 
new and most precious addition to-our stock of poetic ideali- 
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zations, — something never dreamt of before him, hardly ever 
reproduced after him. This is equally apparent, whether we 
compare with it the representations of love and woman by his 
great predecessors in antiquity, or those of his immediate 
successors, Boccaccio, Chaucer, Ariosto. What, then, let 
us ask, are the characteristics of this woman of Dante? By 
what traits, peculiarly her own, is she distinguished from the 
ideal creations of all other poets ? 

What strikes us first of all in the character of Beatrice is 
the predominance given to the spiritual element. We find 
little in the genuine poems of Dante about her personal ap- 
pearance ; for the glowing description of her bodily charms, in 
the “ Ritraito” of the Canzoniero is universally considered as 
spurious. Her chief beauty is “the beauty of the soul,” her 
most winning charms the spiritual graces of purity, humility, 
and charity. ‘The epithet by which he designates her is none 
of the Homeric ones, —“ the bright-eyed,” “ the white-armed,” 
“the fair-haired,’ or “the deep-bosomed”; but “the most 
gentle” (gentilissima) Beatrice. The effect which her sight 
produces on the beholder is not a sensual delight, but a moral 
elevation and purification. Her very atmosphere is “ death 
to every mean and ignoble thought.” He who loves her, 
loves God and man the more for loving her. 

The Vita Nuova abounds in proofs of this. ‘“‘ Whenever 
she appeared before my sight,” he says, “ all hatred at once 
departed from my heart, and in its stead there was kindled 
such a flame of charity, that I willingly pardoned whomsoever 
had offended me.” And again: “This gentlest of ladies 
gained such favor with every one, that, when she walked 
through the streets, people would run to catch a glimpse 
of her, whence a marvellous gladness seized my heart; and 
when she drew near to any one, so much gentleness would 
enter into the heart of him, that he would not dare to lift 
up his eyes or to answer her greeting; and of this many, 
as having witnessed it, would bear testimony to those that 
would not believe it. But she, crowned and clothed in 
humility, walked on, showing no pride of what she saw and 
heard. And many would say, after she had passed by, 
‘This is no woman, surely, but one of the most beautiful 
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angels of heaven.’ And others would say, ‘She is a mir- 

acle; blessed be the Lord, who worketh so marvellously !’ ” 
The same thoughts are expressed in many of the Sonnets 

and Canzoni, with which the Vita Nuova is interspersed. 


‘¢ So noble is Madonna’s air, so kind, 
So full of grace to all whom she salutes, 
That every tongue with awe is mute and trembles, 
And every eye shrinks back from her regard. 


‘* Clothed with humility she hears her praise, 
And passeth on with calm benignity, 
Appearing not a thing of earth, but come 
From heaven to show mankind a miracle.” 


A second characteristic of Dante’s Beatrice is that she is 
represented as a superior being, as an object of reverence, 
amounting almost to adoration. The earthly strength of the 
man bows down before the divine weakness of the woman; 
and he looks up to her as to a being whom her very weak- 
ness makes fitter for receiving and transmitting that true 
strength which comes from on high. He looks up to her as 
to his guide and monitress, the priestess of that divine wis- 
dom which is “ pure, peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, 
full of mercy and good fruits.” 

When Beatrice, on the Mount of Purgatory, urges him to 
ask her questions about the wonders he has seen, he says: 

‘* Like to those 
Who, speaking with too reverent an awe 
Before their betters, draw not forth the voice 


Alive unto their lips, befell me then, 
That I, in sounds imperfect, thus begun.”’ 


And in another place: 


‘¢ Blank awe, 
Which lords it over me, even at the sound 
Of Beatrice’s name, did bow me down, 
As one in slumber held.”’ 


He feels towards her as to a mother to whose lap he flies 
for sympathy, comfort, and advice, in the doubts and mis- 
fortunes which oppress him. 


* Astounded, to the guardian of my steps 
I turned me, like the child who always thither 
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Runs for succor where he trusteth most; 
And she was like the mother who, her son 
Beholding pale and breathless, with her voice 
Soothes him, and he is cheered.’’ 


The mighty Dante becoming a child by the side of the gen- 
tle Beatrice! What more touching! — what more touchingly 
sublime ! 

Through all the Vita Nuova, and the Divina Commedia, 
there is nothing, in his conduct towards her, of that patroniz- 
ing air and implied superiority with which a self-styled “ lord 
of creation” condescends to a fair daughter of earth ; noth- 
ing of that silly gallantry, which, while it affects to honor her, 
is in reality the greatest insult to a woman of sense. No! 
Dante’s love was founded in respect, and a clear appreciation 
of her superior excellence of head as well as heart. His love 
called forth his highest powers, and he knew himself the 
nearer and the dearer to her the more worthy he was. 


“Thou wast to me a crystal-girded shrine, 
Worshipped at holy distance, and around 
Hallowed and meekly kissed the saintly ground. 
Not for thou wert a goddess; but that love 
Had robed thee with a glory, and arrayed 
Thy lineaments in beauty which dismayed, — 
Ah! not dismayed, but awed like one above. 
And in that sweet severity there was 
A something which all softness did surpass, 

I know not how, —thy spirit mastered mine, 
My star stood still before thee ! ”’ 

There is a third peculiarity in Dante’s Beatrice, and his 
love for her, which is still more characteristic, and separates 
her by a still wider gulf from the creations of ancient poetry. 

For who, we ask, is this Beatrice, — the object of such un- 
dying love, of such immortal glory? The biographers tell us 
that Dante’s love was an unhappy one; that Beatrice was 
never possessed by him ; that she became the wife of another; 
that soon after, while yet in the prime of her life, she died. 
And we know that his first account of her in the Vita Nuova 
was written at least four years after that event. When he 
composed his great poem, whose main object was to glorify 
her, she was already but a handful of dust. 

It was the departed, then, it was the spirit, that he loved. 
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Such a love was altogether new, unknown, and unintelligible 
to the mind of the ancient world. Fully to appreciate the 
heroism and purity of such a love, we must not forget that 
Dante was as far as could be from anything like sickly sen- 
timentalism, which is apt to hide its hollowness under high- 
sounding and philosophic names. He was a man in the 
fullest, largest sense of the word; a man consisting of heart 
and head, of body and spirit, of passion as well as reason. 

“ When Beatrice married, Dante could not subdue his love, 
—he could not make it as though it had never been. For 
many a day its shadow must often have crossed him, much 
too sadly for his peace. Nor was it necessary that he should 
forget a thing so noble. But he did what was better, yet 
what only a great and manly nature could have done,— he 
triumphed over the pain.” Dante did not believe in so-called 
“unhappy” love. He believed that love, like every true, 
noble, holy feeling, that warms, expands, and ennobles the 
soul, is its own exceeding great reward, and, being of an in- 
finite and heavenly nature, is a blessing independent of pos- 


session. 
“ For though he do not win his wish to end, 
Yet thus far happy he himself doth ween, 
That God such happy grace did to him lend 
As thing on earth so heavenly to have seen.”’ * 


And when she dies, he suffers indeed intensely, so that his 
own life is near extinction; but he recovers at last, comforting 
himself 

‘* That Beatrice is gone to yonder heaven, 
To realms where angels dwell and are in peace ; 
She was not hence like other creatures riven, 
By chill and calenture, or such disease, 
But for her mighty worth alone was borne away. 
For her meek nature shed so bright a ray 
It beamed to heaven, and with a light so blest, 
As woke amaze in the Eternal Sire, 
And kindled sweet desire 
To call a soul so lovely to his rest, 
Deeming this life of care and sorrowing 
Unworthy of so pure, so fair a thing.” 


What was meant to drive him to hopeless despair becomes 





* Spenser. 
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a never-failing source of joy. Death, instead of taking her 
away from him, has, on the contrary, given her back to him, 
freed from all the fetters of conventional restraint, united to 
him by the firmest and holiest of all ties, the divine one of 
spiritual affinity, — his own, his soul’s affianced bride, insep- 
arably his, world without end. 

His union with her becomes more intimate, the purer and 
holier he grows; and the higher they rise in their heavenly 
progress, the more her beauty and loveliness increase, and 
the more is he able to see and appreciate them. 

Never indeed had he seen on earth loveliness like hers, but 
when, risen from flesh to spirit, he meets her again on the 
Mount of Purgatory, she appeared to him, though still be- 
neath the ve 1, as far surpassing her former self in loveliness, 
as that self had ever surpassed all others. 

And so on, through all the successive stages of their ascen- 
sion, from star to star, and from heaven to heaven. ‘Till at 
last, having risen to the heaven of heavens, the empyrean 
itself, the glory which breaks upon him transcends both speech 
and comprehension. Mortal strength bends under the over- 
whelming burden of bliss. 


** Love, 


With loss of other object, forced me turn 
Mine eyes on Beatrice once again. 
If all that hitherto is told of her 
Were in one praise concluded, ’t were too weak 
To furnish out this turn. Mine eyes did look 
On beauty such as I believe in sooth 
Not merely to exceed our human ; but, 
That save its Maker, none can to the full 
Enjoy it. At this point, overpowered I fail, 
Unequal to my theme, as never bard 

; hath failed before. 
For as the sun o’erpowers the eblest sight, 
Even so remembrance of that witching smile 
Hath dispossessed my spirit of itself. 
Not from the day when on this earth I first 
Beheld her charms, up to that view of them, 
Have I with song applausive ever ceased 
To follow; but now follow it no more ; 
My course here bounded, as each artist’s is 
When it doth touch the limit of his skill.’’ 

Paradise, XXX. 20. 
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A question here forces itself upon us. If this representation 
of woman and of love, in Dante’s Beatrice, was altogether 
new, as undoubtedly it was, whence was it derived? There 
had been great poets before Dante, and there never was 
poet without love. How, then, did it happen, and to what 
particular influence is it to be ascribed, that he originated 
an ideal of woman and of love such as none of his great pre- 
decessors — not Homer, nor Virgil, nor Sophocles, nor Eu- 
ripides, nor Plato himself — had produced? What new and 
peculiar agency was at work in Dante’s individuality and in 
Dante’s time, that could produce such an effect ? 

We have no hesitation in answering this question. It was 
Christianity. It was out of his religion that Dante drew his 
inspiration, as all great poets have done; and it was owing 
to the superior purity and spirituality of his religion that his 
ideal was superior to that of his predecessors. Dante was 
the first great poet that had appeared since Christianity had 
entered the world. Had he not been a Christian, we should 
have had no Beatrice. 

And what is there in Christianity that could suggest a 
higher and purer idea of woman than the world had ever con- 
ceived before? We cannot better express what we consider 
to be the peculiar spirit of Christianity, and the essential and 
specific blessing it has conferred upon humanity, than by 
saying that Christianity first introduced the feminine element 
into the moral world. 

Two forces pervade the universe,-without whose harmoni- 
ous co-operation the world would never have been what God 
designed it to be, —a cosmos. In the sphere of the material, 
we call these contraction and expansion, or repulsion and at- 
traction ; in the sphere of the moral, freedom and love; and in 
the particular sphere of humanity we find them symbolized by 
the dualism of the masculine and the feminine. 

The ancient world was emphatically masculine. Indepen- 
dence and strength were considered the highest virtue and 
glory of humanity. All the political and social institutions, 
all the ethical systems of the ancients, are illustrations of this 
fact. To be free, independent, self-sufficient, was their ideal 


of perfection. Stoicism is the purest and truest exponent of 
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the ancient mind. Pride was not only no sin, but a virtue; 
love and humility were looked upon as weaknesses. What 
wonder that woman should have occupied an inferior position, 
when the element she was meant to embody was thus de- 
preciated ! 

In direct opposition to the spirit of the ancient world, Chris- 
tianity proclaims the Gospel of the “ Ever Feminine.” By 
exhibiting the utter nothingness of masculine self-sufficiency 
in the presence of Infinite Holiness and Wisdom, by revealing 
the essence of the Divine no longer as mere Power, but em- 
phatically as Love, it developed the hitherto neglected element 
of the Feminine in man’s soul; it begat humility, charity, 
and a yearning of conscious weakness for that strength which 
comes from above. 

Christianity completely revolutionized the human mind. 
The wisdom of this world was convicted of foolishness, the 
pride of this world was confounded as an empty boast, the 
glory of this world paled as a fading flower. Weakness, that 
is, the consciousness of human frailty, came to be considered 
the true strength; childlike single-mindedness, the true wis- 
dom; suffering, the road to victory; humility, the proudest 
ornament; purity, the supreme excellence ; charity, the bond 
of perfectness. Compare the Sermon on the Mount with 
the ethical systems of antiquity. Compare the characters 
of Christ and the beloved disciple with the characters of 
other founders of philosophical and religious systems, — with 
Moses, Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Mohammed. From such 
a comparison it will appear that Christianity is eminently a 


. feminine religion, and that old Chaucer uttered a deeper word 


than he was probably aware of, when he said, 


‘¢ Christ was a maid, though shapen as a man.”’ 


It is this feminine element in Christianity which caused it 
to find its first converts amongst women, and which will al- 
ways secure to it the firmest adherence among the gentler sex. 
Compare the highest idealizations of womanhood which we 
find in the ancient mythology, Juno, Minerva, Diana, Venus, 
with the poetical symbolization of the Christian idea in the 
glorious figure of Madonna, and judge of the difference in the 
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ideas which produced them. This Madonna is the legitimate 
efflorescence of Christian imagination, and all Protestants 
who have the least spark of poetical feeling, though they 
may not regard the historical mother of Jesus as an object 
of worship, will acknowledge the Madonna to be the truest 
poetical expression of the Christian idea of woman. 

It was from this religion, which first gave to the feminine 
element its due rank in the moral world, and, as a natural 
consequence, gave to woman a higher position in society, 
that the first of Christian poets derived the ideal he has em- 
bodied in his Beatrice. And Dante’s idea of woman being 
the product of his religion, it was natural that the effect she 
had upon him, and the feeling he entertained for her, should 
be of a religious character. His love, while it warms his 
heart and fires his imagination, enlightens his mind and puri- 
fies his soul. Lost in the dark mazes of the world, it is 
Beatrice who urges him to leave the vulgar crowd (la vol- 
gare schiera), and aspire to loftier things; it is she who, as 
the type of religion, draws him heavenvard. 

‘“‘ She solves his doubts, she draws the veil from off 
Our present life, and bares the truth of poor mortality.’’ 
She combines the highest mission of poetry with that of 
philosophy and religion; she “justifies the ways of God to 


man.” 
‘¢ As when the North blows from his milder cheek 


A blast that scours the sky, forthwith our air, 
Cleared of the rack that hung on it before, 
Glitters, and, with its beauties all unveiled, 
The firmament looks forth serene, and smiles ; 
Such was my cheer, when Beatrice drove, 
With clear reply, the shadows back, and truth 
Was manifested as a star in heaven.’’ 

When he sees her in her highest glory,—a glory which 
drowns his soul in ecstasy, and which he thinks all earthly 
eloquence unable to express, — she asks him: “ Why art thou 
so enamored of my face, as not to turn thine eyes to the 
beautiful garden, blossoming under the rays of Christ him- 
self?” And when, in compliance with her oft-repeated 
request, he gives himself up to the only true object of 
adoration, and in worshipping God forgets Beatrice, she re- 
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joices with exceeding joy, and rewards him with the sweetest 
of her heavenly smiles. She had said to him: 


‘‘ Thank, O thank 
The Sun of Angels, Him who by his grace 
To highest heaven has uplifted thee.”’ 


Whereupon, 


‘¢ Never was heart in such devotion bound, 
And with complacency so absolute 
Disposed to render up itself to God, 
As mine was at those words. And so entire 
The love for Him who held me, it eclipsed 
Beatrice in oblivion. Naught displeased 
Was she, but smiled thereat so joyously 
That from her laughing eyes the radiance broke, 
And scattered my collected mind abroad.”’ 


And when, at the close, he is so far advanced as to have 
outgrown her guidance, — when only the Infinite himself can 
give him strength to sustain the Infinite,— she is yet visible 
in the distance, stretching out her clasped hands, praying to 
obtain for the beloved that highest gift for which his soul was 
yearning, — to see Him, the Invisible, face to face. 

Dante’s love, then, is religious; but as true religion is not 
merely a looking upward, not merely contemplation and de- 
votion, not merely faith, but “faith that worketh through 
love,’ — divine action,—so love not only inspires him with 
holy thoughts, but stimulates to great and noble deeds. It is 
an heroic love. It does not emasculate his soul. Neither with 
sickly sentimentality, nor with morbid pietism, does it unman 
him. It does not tempt him “to betray the noon of manhood 
to a myrtle shade,” nor drive him to seek refuge from the 
storms of the world in monastic solitudes, where “ ever-mus- 
ing melancholy reigns”; it enables him in the midst of the 
world to live with the world, though not of it. 

It is the divine weakness of the gentle Beatrice that steels 
him in his battles against the powers of this world; and above 
all, against spiritual wickedness in high places,— against the 
priests and popes. It is her influence which first induces him 
to forsake the paths of the vulgar crowd; it is her influence 
which makes him a poet; it is her influence which leads him 
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through the Inferno of fiercest political warfare, and the fiery 
trials necessary for his soul’s purification. 

Before ascending the Mountain of Purgatory they were to 
pass through a sea of fire. His mortal nature shrinks; but 
Virgil bids him remember that Beatrice’s eyes are on him, 
and that only by that barrier is he divided from her blessed 
presence. 

‘** As at Thisbe’s name the eye 
Of Pyramus was opened (when life ebbed 
Fast from his veins) and took one parting glance, 
thus I turned 


To my — ‘lies relenting when I heard 
The name that springs for ever in my breast.’’ 


And then he threw himself into the flames. 

When she meets him again, after long separation, on the 
top of the Mount of Purgatory, her first greeting is not an ex- 
pression of selfish joy, of womanish tenderness, but one of 
concern for his spiritual welfare ; and her love is of so pure 
and lofty a kind, that it even assumes the attitude of stern- 
ness, and is not afraid of giving the beloved one pain, when 
that pain seems necessary for his lasting good. (“ Such a flavor 
of bitterness was mingled with her pity.”) Far from that 
silly and shallow charity which cries, Peace! Peace! when 
there is no peace, she stimulates him to purge the Church of 
Christ of the buyers and sellers, who had changed the temple 
of God into a den of thieves; and she herself sets him an 
example, in her unsparing treatment of priests and popes, 
whom she threatens with the soon approaching vengeance of 
Heaven. It is the effect of her heroic teachings, that, while 
perfectly aware of the dangers to which his frankness will ex- 
pose him, he determines “to be no timid friend to truth, that 
his name may not perish with those generations to which his 
own days will be days of old.” 

And when, at his journey’s end, Beatrice leaves him, and 
he knows that he shall see her no more on this side of the 
grave, he wishes to concentrate in one word of thanks the 
overflowing gratitude of his soul. Summing up all she has 
done, both as woman and as spirit, for him, the man, the 
Christian, the poet, he can find no word so adequate as 
this : — 
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‘¢T was a slave, thy love has made me free.” 
‘¢ Tu mi hai di servo tratto a libertate.”’ 


The highest word he could have said of her; the highest word 
any man ever said of any woman. 


We hear a great deal in these days about the rights and 
the mission of woman. In the multitude of words there is a 
great deal of nonsense, as well as sense. ‘The mission of 
man or of woman results from his or her nature. Her rights 
and his rights spring from her or his duties. There are two 
gross and lamentable misconceptions on this subject, equally 
false, though diametrically opposed the one to the other. 

The one considers woman as identical with man, and 
recognizes no essential and specific difference between them. 
According to this view, whatever is fit for man is fit for 
woman, and no one should, therefore, object to female dra- 
goons, to she-constables, hack-women, and _lady-butchers. 
But this view, though supported by the authority of no less a 
name than Plato, is utterly refuted by the experience of all 
ages, and by the a priori argument that Nature has a meaning 
in whatever she does, and does not repeat herself. This view, 
if carried out, would be a violation of the law of Nature, 
would ruin woman and injure man. It is an undoubted fact, 
of so stubborn a nature that no abstract theories can over- 
throw it, that the intellectual no less than the physical organi-. 
zation of woman is different from that of man; that conse- 
quently woman is not man, and man not woman, and that 
neither was meant to be the other. It is not the interest of 
either sex, and least of all is it the interest of woman, to for- 
get this distinction. 


‘¢ For woman is not undeveloped man, 
But diverse : could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain, whose dearest bond is this, 
Not to be like, but like in difference.’’ 


But there is another view, more popular, and, if possible, 
still more injurious to man and to woman,—a view whose 
pernicious consequences are daily and hourly thrust upon us, — 
the view that woman, because different from man, is therefore 
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inferior. According to this notion, woman is a kind of min-' 
iature man, a toy, a doll, ingeniously constructed, with the 
wonderful peculiarity of sensation and locomotion, invented 
for no purpose but to amuse the lord of creation in his idle 
hours. Having no destination but that of ornament and pleas- 
ure, there is no use in giving her any higher culture than is 
comprehended in dancing a polka, playing a waltz, or talking 
bad French and reading silly novels. She is excluded from all 
intellectual activity. She must never be troubled with any 
serious word concerning the great interests of humanity, God, 
nature, life, death, liberty, truth; in short, she is a perennial 
infant, who can never outgrow her taste for toys and sugar- 
plums, and whose every whim and caprice must be indulged. 
As a compensation for being deprived of her inalienable 
rights as a human being, she is made the object of an idle 
gallantry, which degrades while professing to honor. 

The mission of woman results from the nature of woman; 
her rights spring from her duties. Her nature being different 
from that of man, her mission is also different, — different, but 
not inferior. Man’s nature is centrifugal, it tends towards the 
periphery of life. His mission is to spread himself over the 
earth in all directions, to hunt, fight, plough, trade, &c., to 
subdue reluctant matter and rebellious spirit, and to make 
them co-operate in the service of the Divine. He impersonates 
the principle of repulsion; he is a born fighter ; liberty is his 
dearest good, dominion his highest aspiration; strength, cour- 
age, justice, independence, are the qualities he prizes. His 
aims are far-reaching, his goal is in the distance; and while 
following out the radii of life to their utmost bounds, he is 
apt to forget and neglect the centre from which they all spring, 
and into which they all return. While engaged in subduing 
and possessing the earthly, he is apt to become forgetful of 
the heavenly. 

Here, then, correcting and supplying the deficiencies of 
man with the complement of her own specific nature, the 
mission of womanhood properly begins. 'Woman’s nature is 
centripetal ; it symbolizes that elemental power of attraction 
which compels the isolated individual atoms to unite in one 
harmonious whole. As we value strength, courage, indepen- 
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dence, learning, genius, in man, so we prize in woman, above 
all things, delicacy, purity, charity. 

The genuine mission of woman, then, is to bring unity into 
the various pursuits of man, by connecting them with the 
centre of the natural and moral universe, God} by directing 
his wandering, earthward thoughts to a heavenly goal; by 
softening, purifying, spiritualizing his strength, and giving to 
his work of valor the consecration of love. While man is en- 
gaged in the rough but necessary work of negation and repul- 
sion, she admonishes him, that to deny error is but half the 
work of truth, that the holier part consists in affirmation, and 
that the highest glory is not to know “ that spirits are subject 
unto us, but that our names are written in heaven.” 

If man is the warrior, woman is the priestess, — the priest- 
ess par excellence, the only true and God-ordained one. She 
stands by the altar, whose horns afford a safe asylum to every 
victim flying from the wrath of man. She knows no parties, 
political or religious, no sects, no castes with their narrow 
prejudices and fiercer passions ; she knows only the one Father 
in heaven, and the one human family on earth. She binds 
together what the pride and passion of man are for ever di- 
viding. “She is the true poet, or rather poem; for of that 
beauteous harmony after which, in all his many-rayed ac- 
tivity, man is for ever, consciously or unconsciously, striving, 
as after his ideal, she presents him a constant type in the 
beautiful harmony of her being.” * 

It has often been said, that as woman is, so man will be. 
The elevation of man presupposes that of woman. He will 
never realize the perfection of his own nature, until he has 
aided woman in gaining that eminence from which her specific 
power of attraction may operate as a stimulus to progress, and 
which will compel him, if he wishes to be level with her, to 
rise, and not to descend. 

In the last words of that astonishing production, which 
closed an eighty years’ life of the deepest thought and the 
richest experience, the master mind of the age just passed 
(who was also a prophet of the future) has left it as a legacy 
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to future ages, that the elevation of man is dependent upon 
woman; that 


‘¢ The Ever Feminine draweth us on.’’ * 


We often hear the lament, from such as mistake the ephem- 
eral manifestation for the permanent essence, that the golden 
age of chivalry is over, and the noble order of knighthood is 
extinct. God forbid! Knighthood, the noblest flower of man- 
hood, belongs to no particular age; it is not a transient phase, 
but a stated condition of human development; it will last as 
long as manhood itself. True, the enemies to be encountered 
are no longer the giants, minotaurs, and dragons of the olden 
time, but other monsters equally fearful remain; the thousand- 
headed Protean monsters of ignorance, intemperance, super- 
stition, unbelief. Valor and heroism have still their work to 
perform in the world; and still, as of old, they will find their 
strongest encouragement and dearest guerdon in the sympa- 
thy and approbation of woman. However circumstances may 
change, the man true to the mission of manhood may still be 
a knight, and the woman who is true to her own heart may 
still realize the proud satisfaction of inspiring, stimulating, 
and rewarding noble deeds. 





Art. I.— AGASSIZ’S NATURAL HISTORY, 


Contributions to the Natural History of the United States of America. 
By Louis Acassiz. Vols. I. and II. Boston: Little, Brown, & 
Co. 1857. Ato. pp. 632. 


Ir is with peculiar pleasure that we hail the appearance of 
these magnificent volumes, so long and impatiently looked 
for, not only by the students of natural history, but by all the 
people of the United States, who have already learned, with 
their accustomed national vanity, to claim Agassiz’s honors 
as their own. And, indeed, the history of this work is honor- 
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able to them, as well as to him. When he came to this coun- 
try, about eleven years ago, it was not his intention to make 
his home among us; but his genial enthusiasm in the cause 
of natural science proved so contagious, that scarce a twelve- 
month was requisite to make America his most congenial 
home; and when he had finished his course of lectures before 
the Lowell Institute, and had made a scientific tour of obser- 
vation through the country, he found a place provided for him 
in the Scientific School at Cambridge, founded, after his ar- 
rival in this country, by the munificence of the Hon. Abbott 
Lawrence. Obtaining an honorable discharge from his duties 
in Kurope, he entered, in 1848, upon his labors at Cambridge. 
But little more than two years ago, in conversation with the 
late Hon. Francis C. Gray of Boston, Agassiz “ mentioned to 
him the numerous preparations which he had made to illustrate 
the natural history of North America, and his regret that the 
costliness of such works must prevent the publication of the 
materials he had collected.” Mr. Gray entered at once into 
the matter with energy, set on foot a subscription, and pro- 
moted it by every means which the warmest friendship and 
the most genuine interest in science could suggest. In con- 
sultation with the publishers, Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co., 
they fixed upon five hundred subscribers as the number ne- 
cessary for entering upon publication with safety; but the 
American people astonished themselves and the world by a 
subscription numbering twenty-five hundred names. In con- 
sequence of this liberal subscription, the plan of the work has 
been greatly enlarged, and the number of figures upon the 
plates fully doubled. Desirous, also, of increasing to the ut- 
most the value of the book, Agassiz has prefaced the special 
contents of the work by an essay of two hundred and thirty 
quarto pages, giving, in a masterly manner, those generaliza- 
tions which are the result of his whole scientific life, —a 
review of the classification of the whole animal kingdom. 
This is rendered still more valuable to the student of natural 
history, by numerous references to original memoirs of observ- 
ers in natural science. 

This essay upon classification, which occupies the first two 
hundred and thirty pages, is followed by an essay upon the 
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classification of North American turtles, occupying two hun- 
dred and twenty pages. The third part, occupying the second 
volume, consists of one hundred and ninety pages upon the 
embryology of turtles. The work is illustrated by thirty-four 
lithographed plates in the highest style of the art, rivalling, 
and perhaps excelling, in delicacy the finest steel engravings, 
in accuracy almost photographic, and in color true to nature. 

In obtaining specimens of the turtles and other animals of 
North America, Agassiz has received the most liberal assist- 
ance from amateurs in all parts of the Union, assistance which 
he acknowledges with scrupulous justice, both in his Preface 
and in the body of his work. During the first year after 
issuing his circular, asking for specimens of North American 
animals, his rooms presented a wonderful appearance, from 
the multitude of packages which poured in upon him by al- 
most every train of cars, containing either living animals or 
specimens preserved in alcohol. Equally valuable, and in 
some respects more valuable, were letters accompanying these 
gifts, from which he has made extracts in his book, detailing 
the habits and manners of life of these aboriginal inhabitants 
of the continent. 'The assistance thus rendered this prince of 
living naturalists, in studying the animal life of North America, 
was not less acceptable to him, nor less honorable to our 
countrymen, than the subscription which enabled him to pub- 
lish the results of his studies. 

The essay on classification, which constitutes the first of 
the three parts of these two volumes, is divided into three 
chapters. The design of the first chapter is to show that a 
natural system of classifying animated nature must be based 
not only upon structural differences, but upon other funda- 
mental relations of animals to each other and to the world in 
which they live. The pervading thought throughout the 
chapter is, that a natural system must have an actual exist- 
ence in nature; but that it consists not simply in actual dif- 
ferences of physical manifestation, but in the intangible differ- 
ences of plan or conception in the Creative Mind. Indeed, 
this chapter of thirty-two sections might be called, with justice, 
a treatise, in thirty-two chapters, upon the highest forms of 
evidence given by zodlogy to the doctrine that God, the Cre- 
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ator, isa spirit,a mind, a person. This doctrine is, in Agassiz’s 
view, the only foundation upon which an intelligent study of 
zoology can be grounded. With him the aim of science is 
something ‘higher than the grouping of facts under a general 
formula. This may be obtained by empiricism, in some cases 
more successfully than by science. The aim of science is to 
detect the thoughts or designs of the Creative Mind. ‘To the 
school of Positive philosophy ihe knowledge of secondary 
agencies appears the only worthy subject of investigation, and 
the school thinks it very unscientific to assume that thinking 
is not a function of the brain, and that there is an essential 
difference between inorganic matter and living, thinking be- 
ings. “ But,’ says Agassiz, “ I shall not be prevented, by any 
such pretensions of a false philosophy, from expressing my 
conviction, that, as long as it cannot be shown that matter or 
physical forces do actually reason, I shall consider any mani- 
festation of thought as evidence of the existence of a thinking 
being as the author of such thought, and shall look upon an 
intelligent and intelligible connection between the facts of 
nature as direct proof of the existence of a thinking God, as 
certainly as man exhibits the power of thinking when he rec- 
ognizes their natural relations.” The only drawback to the 
perfect, enjoyment of the glorious thoughts and extensive gen- 
eralizations of this chapter arises from the occasional obscurity 
of language, which must necessarily be found in the writings 
of one who is not using his mother tongue; but there is 
an advantage as well as disadvantage in the slightly foreign 
idioms of Agassiz, as they insure a more patient and careful 
study of the precise meaning and value of those sentences 
which jhave an unfamiliar form. They also give additional 
pleasure to those who have heard this most natural and grace- 
ful orator, by recalling more vividly the expressive tones of his 
voice and the animated play of his manly features. This 
may seem a gratuitous comment upon the mere verbal form 
in which such grand thoughts have been expressed; but we 
were fearful lest our quotation of a sentence containing such 
evident marks of the writer’s foreign birth might give an un- 
just impression of the style of the whole work, which is, for 
the most part, clear and attractive. 
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The thirty-one generalizations here given to demonstrate 
the existence of an intelligent thinking God, “whom man 
may know, adore, and love,” are not arguments drawn from 
the adaptation of means to ends, but are proofs of design in 
the wider sense; proofs that thought preceded creation, and 
that Providence guides it, that there has been a repeated 
intervention of the Creative Will in accordance with a pre- 
determined purpose. The difference, therefore, between this 
treatise on natural theology and those of other writers, who 
have sought chiefly to show the adaptations of means to ends, 
may be compared to the difference between arguments for the 
human origin of the forms of metallic articles found concealed 
under the earth, drawn from a symmetrical and beautiful 
form, or from a form adapted to economical uses. The teeth 
of mammals are evidently designed to be used in chewing; 
the indications of teeth in the embryo of turtles — indications 
which are never fulfilled — show a unity of plan in the forma- 
tion of creatures in which the plan is carried out in modes so 
different. 

The first section speaks of the simultaneous existence of the 
most diversified types under identical circumstances, as show- 
ing the ability to adapt a great variety of structures to the 
most uniform conditions. On the other hand, the repetition 
of similar types under the most diversified circumstances 
shows the Creative Mind to be independent of any physical 
necessities. ‘The herrings of the Arctic and of the Torrid Zone 
are identical in structure; the muscle shows no increase in 
the thickness of its shell when living in water saturated with 
carbonate of lime; and almost numberless facts of the same 
kind show, in the same manner, how independent the animal 
world really is of the material world in which it was made to 
live. The unity of plan in animals highly diversified in the 
modes in which that plan has been carried into execution, 
shows a premeditation, if that word be allowable, in the Su- 
preme Intelligence by whom these plans were formed. The 
plan of vertebrates, for instance, includes Amphioxus, which is 
without a skeleton, and the fish with its complicated system 
of bones, the turtle and the bird, the whale and the bat. And 
when we remember that this plan has been adhered to for 
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countless ages, in the formation of countless myriads of ani- 
mals, differing with infinite variety of details, we must see 
that it could only have originated in an all-comprehensive 
prescient intellect. Another section treats of the correspond- 
ence in the details of structure, in animals otherwise entirely 
disconnected. 'The correspondence noticed by Aristotle be- 
tween the feathers of birds and the scales of fishes, the con- 
formity of all the details of the structure of each part of the 
human skeleton with the skeleton of quadrupeds, birds, rep- 
tiles, and even fishes, — the identity in plan and structure 
between animals otherwise so diverse, and not on any con- 
ceivable hypothesis descended from a common parent, — shows 
them to have come from one forming mind. And the argu- 
ment is still stronger, when we remember that there are four 
such plans exhibited in the creation; in each of which we 
shall find the most diversified modes of carrying out the plan 
combined with the closest conformity in the details of the 
plan itself. Diverse as the lobster and the butterfly are, they 
are built upon the same plan, and the parts of the lobster bear: 
an analogy to the parts of the butterfly incomparably closer 
than that which they bear to the parts of a vertebrate. 

The next argument is drawn from the various degrees and 
kinds of relationship among animals. It is a striking fact, 
that the students of natural history, starting with the most 
opposite tendencies, some simply observing facts, and others 
generalizing at once from a priori conceptions, have gradually 
arrived at a closer agreement with each other in regard to 
the natural classification of animals. It shows not only that 
there is a distinct premeditated plan in the relationship and 
affinities of animated beings, but that there is an identity in 
the operations of the human and the Divine intellect; that we 
are justified by the deductions of rigid science in adhering to 
the Hebrew conception of God, in preference to the abstrac- 
tions of philosophy concerning the First Cause. 

All four of the great plans of the animal kingdom were 
introduced upon our planet in the earliest ages ; and the mode 
in which the various executions of this plan have been suc- 
cessively introduced, throughout the geological periods, until 


the perfection of each plan was attained in the present age, 
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and crowned in the vertebrate type by the creation of man, 
shows that the whole was foreseen and predetermined from 
the commencement of the geological eternity. Agassiz thinks 
“it can be shown, by anatomical evidence, that man is not 
only the last and highest among the living beings for the 
present period, but that he is the last term of a series, beyond 
which there is no material progress possible, upon the plan 
upon which the whole animal kingdom is constructed ; and 
that the only improvement we may look to upon earth for the 
future, must consist in the development of man’s intellectual 
and moral faculties.’ The gradations of complication in 
structure in each one of the four great branches of animal life, 
especially when we take in the succession of the past geologi- 
cal ages, is a subject requiring careful and extensive study ; 
but it reveals startling proofs of the admirable order and unity 
of purpose, maintained throughout all times, in the degrees of 
complication. Such unequal gifts could have been so har- 
moniously distributed only by a supremely wise Intelligence. 
Additional proof of the presence of intention and thought 
may be found in the definite range of the geographical distri- 
bution of animals. While the four branches occur together 
in every part of the ocean, and all, with the exception of 
radiates, everywhere upon land, classe; are limited; orders, 
families, and genera still more so; and very few, if any, 
species have an unlimited range. No conceivable cause for 
this distribution of the earth’s surface among its inhabitants 
can be found, except in the intention of the Creator. 


“The details,” says Agassiz, “ of the geographical distribution of ani- 
mals exhibit, indeed, too much discrimination to admit for a moment 
that it could be the result of accident; that is, the result of the acci- 
dental emigrations of the animals, or the accidental dispersion of the 
seeds of plants. The greater the uniformity of structure of these widely 
distributed organized beings, the less probable does their accidental dis- 
tribution appear. I confess that nothing has ever surprised me so 
much, as to see the perfect identity of the most delicate microscopic 
structures 0° animals and plants from the remotest parts of the world. 
It was this striking identity of structure in the same types, —this total 
independence, in the essential characteristics of animals and plants, of 
their distribution under the most extreme climatic differences known 
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upon our globe, — which led me to distrust the belief, then almost uni- 
versal, that organized beings are influenced by physical causes to a 
degree which may essentially modify their character.” 


A further argument is drawn from a series of facts, the 
most striking of which is found on the continent of Australia. 
On that strange land there are few quadrupeds belonging to 
the same orders that are found in other countries; but instead 
thereof, we find the marsupial animals, (of which we have an 
example in this country in the opossum,) presenting a re- 
markable diversity of structure, and representing almost every 
other order of Mammalia. Neither the birds, reptiles, nor any 
other inhabitants of New Holland, differ so widely from the 
ordinary character of their representatives in other parts of the 
world. ‘The organization of the marsupials was not, then, 
produced by the physical conditions of Australia, but was 
simply adapted to them, and had its origin in the intelligent 
design of the Divine Mind. 

The next argument in order is drawn from an extended 
series of facts, illustrated by the example of the Scincoids, in 
which there is a regular gradation of structure from the small- 
est snake-like forms, up to the highly organized, with five toes 
upon the fore and five upon the hind feet; but this gradation 
cannot be discovered except by bringing together specimens 
from almost every part of the known world. In like manner, 
regular gradations, in a complete series, can be formed of cer- 
tain other animals; but the series is not complete unless we 
take specimens from all known geological periods. From 
this we argue the omnipresence and eternity of the Intellect 
which framed this series. The freedom of the immaterial 
principle from any control of the physical world is further 
shown by the definite size to which each species of animal 
grows, and also by the relation between the size of an animal 
and the sphere in which it is placed. Upon a careful review 
of all the facts of zodlogy bearing on this subject, it is 
evident that the size of animals is as definitely determined by 
creative thought as their form; and that this determination is 
made with reference to the medium in which the animal is to 
live. Nor can we conceive of anything else than a divine 
purpose that has established “such close connection between 
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physical elements so influential in themselves, and organized 
beings so little affected by the nature of these elements.” 

The permanence of specific peculiarities in all organized 
beings, throughout all the changes of time, acting upon suc- 
ceeding generations, is a most striking proof of the immaterial 
nature of that which constitutes the species. The coral upon 
the reef of Florida demonstrates that the coral animal has not 
changed its peculiarities in any degree during the 30,000 years 
occupied in building up four out of the twenty-five or thirty 
concentric reefs of which the surface of that peninsula con- 
sists. Here then is a positive addition to metaphysical knowl- 
edge, made by the zodlogy of the nineteenth century. 


“ Modern science can show in the most satisfactory manner that all 
finite beings have made their appearance successively, and at long in- 
tervals, and that each kind of organized beings has existed for a 
definite period of time in past ages, and that those now living are of 
comparatively recent origin. At the same time, the order of their 
succession, and their immutability during such cosmic periods, show no 
causal connection with physical agents, and the known sphere of action 
of these agents in nature, but argue in favor of repeated interventions 
on the part of the Creator.” 


We are thus taught that limitation in time is an essential 
element of all finite beings, while eternity is an attribute of 
the Deity only. 

An examination of the relation in which various attributes 
of animals and plants stand to the surrounding world, shows 
that different animals stand in different relations to identical 
conditions of existence, in a manner which implies that that — 
relation was established by considerate forethought, by inef- 
fable wisdom. ‘The function of respiration, for example, is 
performed in different animals by entirely different organs, 
bearing, even in animals of the same plan of structure, dif- 
ferent relations to the vascular system. The relations in 
which individuals of a given species stand to each other are 
as rigidly fixed as their relations to the surrounding elements ; 
and “are of such a character that they ought longago to have 
been considered as proof sufficient that no organized being 
could ever have been called into existence -by any other 
agency than the direct intervention of a reflective mind.” 
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The relations, for example, of sex, and the infinite diversity 
of those relations in the various types of animals, have really 
nothing to do with external conditions of existence, and could 
not, therefore, on any conceivable hypothesis, be the result of 
physical causes. There are other more directly psychological 
relations between individuals, which argue strongly for the 
existence of a soul in animals. 


“Most of the arguments of philosophy in favor of the immortality of 
man, apply equally to the permanency of this principle in other living 
beings. May I not add, that a future life, in which man should be de- 
prived of that great source of enjoyment and intellectual and moral 
improvement which result from the contemplation of the harmonies of 
an organic world, would involve a lamentable loss; and may we not 
look to a spiritual concert of the combined worlds, and all their inhab- 


itants, in presence of their Creator, as the highest conception of Par- 
adise ?” 


To this section is appended a note containing an interesting 
suggestion concerning the relationship between the voices of 
different species of the same family, as indicating a relation- 
ship in their mental faculties. 

The eighteenth section treats of the metamorphoses of 
animals. The extent and limitation of the changes which 
an animal undergoes during its growth, are not dependent 
upon external influences, but are determined by a superior 
Power according to an intelligent plan. This opens the sub- 
ject of the value of embryology as a standard to determine 
the relative rank among animals. The nineteenth section 
speaks of the duration of the individual’s life, showing its in- 
dependence of the conditions of existence, and its dependence 
upon the will of One who has determined the bounds of their 
habitation. ‘The marvellous subject of alternate generation is 
next briefly handled, to show how wide a circle of changes 
may be included within precise limits. Although the parent 
may be unlike the child, yet the period when the likeness of 
the parent shall be exactly reproduced, in one of a definite 
series of generations, is precisely limited by the Divine decree. 

The succession of animals and plants in the geological 
periods, established by careful induction from the most ex- 
tensive series of observations, shows that, while the material 
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world is identical with itself in all ages, the types of organ- 
ized beings, called into existence in successive periods, have 
varied according to a predetermined plan. The geographical 
range of animals was limited in past ages, as at present, and 
almost all species have been strictly confined to a definite 
time. Whole faune appear and disappear simultaneously. 
Nothing but the intervention of the Creator can account for 
such evidence of consecutive thought and providence. 

The parallelism between the order.of succession of animals 
and plants in geological history and their present relative 
standing, as likewise the parallelism between that geological 
succession and the embryonic growth of living animals, so 
far from lending any support to the Lamarckian view of 
development, shows to the more thorough student “ the work- 
ing of the same Creative Mind through all times and upon 
the whole surface of the globe.” The manifestation in ani- 
mals now extinct of combined characters, which in later ages 
appear disconnected in different animals, exhibits prophetic 
foresight, — “ combinations of thought preceding their mani- 
festation in living forms.” ‘The parallelism between the gra- 
dation of animals in regard to their structure and their growth 
in the embryo, so much misrepresented in the anonymous 
Vestiges of Creation, affords complete evidence of a connec- 
tion wholly independent of genetic causes, and existing only 
in consequence of the designs of an intelligent Creator. 
These various parallelisms are moreover so related to the 
geographical distributions of animals, as to indicate, in that 
point of view, the omnipresence of their Maker. The mutual 
dependence of the animal and vegetable kingdoms upon 
each other, and the complete dependence of parasitic plants 
and animals upon other plants and animals for their exist- 
ence, show the intervention of thought in the arrangement of 
the animal kingdom. The variety of the modes of parasitic 
existence, much greater than the unlearned suppose, confirms 
this argument, and shows it to be impossible to ascribe the 
origin of parasites to physical causes. This ends the thirti- 
eth section. The sum of the whole discussion, thus far, 
shows that 


“Organized beings exhibit in themselves all those categories of 
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structure and of existence upon which a natural system may be 
founded, in such a manner that, in tracing it, the human mind is 
only translating into human language the divine thoughts expressed 
in nature in living realities.” 


These beings do not exist through the agency of physical 


causes, but have successively appeared by the immediate 
intervention of the Creator. 


“The products of what are commonly called physical agents are 
everywhere the same (that is, upon the whole surface of the globe) ; 
and have always been the same (that is, during all geological periods) ; 
. «... while organized beings are everywhere different, and have 
differed in all ages. Between two such series of phenomena there can 
be no causal or genetic connection.” 


Agassiz next speaks of the complicated combinations in 
the relations of organized beings, and of the singular coinci- 
dences between certain forms of thought in the organic and 
the inorganic worlds. One striking illustration of the latter 
point he finds in Peirce’s analogy between plants and the 
planets, first brought to public notice in this journal.* The 
connection between the facts is only intellectual, and implies 
therefore the agency of intellect as its first cause. 


“ And if the power of thinking connectedly is the privilege of culti- 
vated minds only; if the power of combining different thoughts, and 
of drawing from them new thoughts, is a still rarer privilege of a few 
superior minds; if the ability to trace simultaneously several trains of 
thought is an extraordinary gift;..... if all this is only possible for the 
highest intellectual powers, shall we by any false argumentation allow 
ourselves to deny the intervention of a Supreme Intellect in calling 
into existence combinations in nature by the side of which all human 
conceptions are child’s play? ..... Taking nature as exhibiting thought 
for my guide, it appears to me that, while human thought is consecutive, 
divine thought is simultaneous, embracing at the same time, and for 
ever, in the past, the present, and the future, the most diversified re- 
lations among hundreds of thousands of organized beings, each of which 
may present complications again, which to study and understand, even 
imperfectly (as for instance man himself), mankind has already spent 
thousands of years. And yet all this has been done by one Mind, and 
must be the work of one Mind only,—of Him before whom man can 





* Vol. XLVIL. p. 329. 
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only bow, in grateful acknowledgment of the prerogatives he is 


allowed to enjoy in this world, not to speak of the promises of a future 
life.” 


Thus Agassiz prepares the way for his second chapter, in 
which he attempts to show that classification is a philosophi- 
cal study of the greatest importance ; since it is an attempt to 
understand the thought of Infinite Wisdom. He attempts to 
show, not only from an examination of the animal kingdom 
itself, but also from the general consent of all naturalists in 
all time, so far as there has been any agreement of thought 
among them, that there are six principal degrees of relation- 
ship in the animal kingdom. ‘This subject he unfolded at 
the Providence meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. We wish it were possible for 
printed words to convey his ideas as clearly and vividly as 
the living utterance of his voice. 

The names applied to these six degrees of relationship 
have varied with different naturalists. Agassiz proposes to 
use and define them as follows : — 

Branches are the largest divisions of the animal kingdom, 
and are distinguished from each other by differences in the 
plan of structure. 

Classes are subdivisions of a branch, distinguished by the 
differences in the ways and means of carrying out the plan. 

Orders are subdivisions of the class, and are distinguished 
from each other by the degree of complication in structure. 

Families are subdivisions of an order, distinguished by 
differences in the pattern or form of structure, that is, by the 
geometrical figure of the whole animal. 

Genera are subdivisions of the family, distinguished from 
each other by anatomical details of structure. 

In each genus the Species are defined by the relations of 
individuals to one another, and to the world in which they 


* live, and by the proportion of the parts to each other. 


It must not be understood that each of these higher di- 
visions necessarily contains two or more of the next smaller 
groups. A genus may contain but a single species, and a 
family but a single genus. If we could suppose one indi- 
vidual animal known in any branch, that individual would 
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exhibit definite marks of his intended relation to the surround- 
ing elements, and to other individuals not yet discovered by 
us, and this would constitute it the representative of a species. 
The definite and specific details of its structure would make 
it also the representative of a genus. The definite figure or 
pattern of the creature would make it the representative of a 
family. ‘The complication of its structure would make it the 
representative of an order. The ways and means by which 
the plan of its structure was carried out would make it the 
representative of a class, and the plan itself would constitute 
it the representative of a branch. 

It will be observed that these six degrees of relationship 
stand in two triplets, the family being divided into genera 
and species in a manner beautifully corresponding to that by 
which branches are divided into classes and orders. But the 
details of this comparison seem foreign to the purpose of this 
review, and we forbear to enter into them. It is apparent 
that what appeared to be the theological discussion of the 
first chapter was in fact the necessary scientific basis for the 
second. ‘These new and higher views of classification, which 
seem to us the most splendid scientific conceptions as yet 
evolved from the study of Natural History, require, for their 
basis and justification, the theological inductions which 
Agassiz has drawn, with so severe a logic, from such ex- 
tensive and profound knowledge of the facts of Natural 
History. 

In the third chapter we have a review of all the principal 
systems of classification hitherto proposed. Though called a 
chapter, yet, like its two predecessors, it might well pass for 
a volume, an historical sketch of the progress of zodlogy, writ- 
ten in the most charitable and yet most discriminating spirit, 
with the firmness of a master’s hand, but of a master too 
modest to claim that title. 

The second part consists, as we have said, of the applica- 
tion of the foregoing principles of classification to the Ameri- 
can turtles. It is impossible to give any abstract of that 
which is, of necessity, a technical treatise. Not one page 
of it, however, is dry; and frequently the foot-notes are 
richly suggestive of thought. But that which will most inter- 
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est the general reader is the frequent occurrence of short epi- 
sodes, of picturesque description, giving us, as it were, a per- 
sonal acquaintance with particular turtles. Agassiz justly 
considers the habits of animals to be as proper and noble a 
subject of study as their structure. The body was made for 
the soul, not the soul for the body; and the soul is therefore, 
even in the lower orders of creation, the more important ele- 
ment, demanding the most careful and reverential study. 
There is a peculiar scarcity in America of works detailing the 
habits of American animals. The Reports of the Massachu- 
setts Commissioners on Insects and on Birds stand almost 
alone among American books of this character. Most of our 
popular allusions to the habits of animals are made at second 
hand from European observers, and, of course, do not fit 
remarkably well the habits of American animals. American 
poets speak of the morning carol of the lark, although it can 
be heard in only one locality in the country, and there only 
from imported larks. Children’s books are full of the cuckoo, 
its songs, and its indolence, which leads him to use another 
bird’s nest, and to force another bird to rear its young. Yet 
there is no cuckoo in our country that can plainly tell its 
name, or that intrusts its eggs to the keeping of other birds. 
Meanwhile the delightful music of our various thrushes and 
finches, the curious habits of our cow-bird, the singular nest 
and brilliant plumage of our oriole, the nest-building pro- 
pensity of our marsh-wren, are so seldom alluded to, that 
European writers have actually supposed our birds to be 
without musical power or any other point of interest. That 
which our countrymen most need to do, is to observe with 
minute accuracy the habits of life of the various animals of 
the country, and to detail them with particularity and scru- 
pulous fidelity, publishing their papers only after a careful and 
thorough study of a species. If the distinction of species is 
founded partly upon relationship to the external world, anec- 
dotes of the habits of any animal will serve to identify the 
species. Every boy who has read Jacobs’s Greek Reader, or 
is familiar with the translation of a passage in it given in 
one of Miss Edgeworth’s tales, will not need to be told that 
the little crab that he finds in the oyster is a pinnothere. 
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Some of the animals and plants of Europe are recognized as 
identical with those described by ancient naturalists, not 
through their loose descriptions, but through their characteris- 
tic anecdotes. It is but a few months since Agassiz success- 
fully defended Aristotle against an unjust criticism of Cuvier, 
by means of the reports of modern Greek peasants concern- 
ing the habits of life of some of the fishes of Greece. 

The second volume is still more purely technical than this 
essay upon classification. It treats of the development of the 
turtle’s egg, from its first appearance until the time of hatch- 
ing. The exceeding minuteness of the history may be inferred 
from the fact, that it occupies one hundred and seventy quarto 
pages of compressed details of the successive changes in each 
part of the young creature’s frame, from the moment of the 
first hint towards its formation. It teaches a lesson of thor- 
oughness and patience, which it would be well for all students 
to ponder. The development of one egg studied with such 
care, and described with such accuracy, as to require one 
hundred and seventy quarto pages for the description! Nor 
is the work that of simple observation and record. It has 
involved an immense amount of patient, inductive reasoning ; 
for the microscope does not, any more than the eye, show 
things as they are, but only shows them as they appear to 
be; and the careful exclusion of all sources of deception, in 
inferring the reality from the appearance, is a labor for which 
few minds are qualified by nature, still fewer by education ; 
for a thorough education is as rare as the gift of genius. 
Education alone cannot give a man sense, nor can sense 
alone, without education, enable him to conduct such deli- 
cate and tedious investigations to a successful issue. 

Both volumes, indeed, bear upon every page the marks of a 
profound intellect and a careful, trained logic. They breathe 
the highest spirit of reverence towards the Infinite Wisdom, 
whose thoughts Agassiz seeks to unfold, and the most cordial 
appreciation of the assistance which he has received in this 
great undertaking, from the labors of all naturalists who have 
preceded him, from the sympathy of correspondents in all parts 
of our country, who have furnished him with specimens, from 

zealous and indefatigable students and fellow-laborers in his 
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own rooms, and from the liberality of his publishers, and the 
multitude of subscribers to the work. 

As we closed the volumes after a single rapid perusal, 
and endeavored to decide whether our expectations had been 
fulfilled or not, the variety and magnitude of the subjects 
presented to our view at first completely overwhelmed us. 
What problems in metaphysics, in mathematics, in psychol- 
ogy, in theology, in ethics, to say nothing of those in zodl- 
ogy and in botany, are here presented! First among them 
in importance, as well as in order of presentation, is that 
which relates to the value of the argument from design, and 
the argument from symmetry. It has been somewhat the 
fashion, of late years, to sneer at Paley, and to hold the argu- 
ment from design in light esteem; but as for ourselves, we 
have been no more able than Agassiz to follow this fashion. 
The investigation of final causes, although sneered at by Lord 
Bacon, has been an important part of all zodlogical and bo- 
tanical studies ; and the argument from final causes, however 
much it may be despised by those who glow with prophetic 
insight, has always been of great weight with those who were 
of sound understanding. ‘The arguments of Agassiz’s first 
chapter, drawn from innumerable indications of thought in the 
organic world, are of precisely the same nature and same va- 
lidity as the argument drawn from the indications of purpose 
or design. All thought is but design in a wider sense. In 
the adaptations of means and ends, the design is to effect a 
result; in the intelligent disposition of parts, that is, in sym- 
metry in its widest sense, the design is also to effect a result. 
The difference is, that in the first case the result has reference 
to the needs of the creature, that is, it is a useful result; while 
in the second case the result has reference to its own intrinsic 
nature, that is, it is a beautiful result. It is impossible to 
conceive an intelligent mind, even of finite order, acting with- 
out purpose, and every display of thought must, in this wide 
sense, be a display of purpose. 

But the question arises, whether the argument from the 
display of thought is valid; whether the eye implies a con- 
sciously intelligent Framer as truly as the microscope does; 
whether the ornamentation of a butterfly’s wing implies a 
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consciously designing Architect, as much as the ornamentation 
of acathedral. Do these patent facts of the organic world, and 
the similar facts, which can be known and appreciated only 
through the labors of a man of such gigantic learning as 
Agassiz, really prove the existence of a personal Creator such 
as revealed by the Hebrew prophet; or are they consistent 
with the views of those who suppose men to have the highest 
form of conscious intelligence? ‘The conception of uncon- 
scious intelligence is rendered possible by certain facts of our 
own action; such, for instance, as the extemporaneous pro- 
duction of works of art, while the conscious thought is wholly 
absorbed in some other subject. But, for our part, we cannot 
separate such unconscious intelligence from a consciously in- 
telligent person. A work of art is proof of the existence of an 
artist ; and, even if it is an extemporaneous effort, it is made 
by one whose powers of perception and appreciation of art 
have long been disciplined by communion with natural ob- 
jects. To us it appears that no argument can be stronger, or 
approach more nearly the absolute certainty of consciousness, 
than the argument from design, when properly apprehended. 
The knowledge of that which is external to ourselves is built 
upon a double basis of consciousness and perception. The 
ideas of pure space itself rest obscurely upon consciousness, 
and those of time are, beyond controversy, »artly derived from 
our flow of thought. He, therefore, who objects to the grounds 
of an argument based upon direct perception and direct con- 
sciousness, has denied his own intellectual existence. There 
can be no thought but that which is thus based. Now, in the 
argument from design, we have simply the perception of sym- 
metry and combinations outside ourselves, identical with those 
that we are conscious of forming within ourselves. Our power 
of perceiving them is inseparable from our consciousness of 
conceiving them, and we find it impossible to separate our. 
conception of such symmetry and combinations from our con- 
ception of a consciousness like to ourown. But the multitude 
and the magnitude of these displays, outside ourselves, force 
us to conceive of that consciousness as residing in the abso- 
lutely Infinite and absolutely Eternal One. 
We have long. considered it a singular thing that Christian 
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men should esteem heathen culture as higher than Christian. 
But in these volumes we have the example of one whose cul- 
ture is in all respects the highest in its character, whose under- 
standing is broad and comprehensive, and whose intellect is 
deep and acute, led by his study of the highest of all depart- 
ments of natural science, in which he stands as the highest 
living authority, to a conviction that the Hebrew conceptions 
of the Divine Being are higher than the conceptions of the 
Greek or of the German. Not only does zodlogy in his 
hands demand the acknowledgment of one Creative Mind 
as the necessary basis and justification of its superstructure, 
but it claims also the admission, that the Infinite Will has 
acted within finite times and within finite places. If the most 
laborious student and the most complete master of the science 
of zodlogy has understood the science which he has so glo- 
riously served, and which has, in return, made his name im- 
mortal, then the doctrine of providence and of miracle must 
be admitted among the established facts of science. The 
objections against the Christian and Jewish records, drawn 
from the alleged incredibility and impossibility of miraculous 
occurrences, are swept entirely away; and the overwhelming 
power of historic evidence in favor of the truth of those rec- 
ords is left without a shadow of a metaphysical objection to 
weigh against it. 





Art. IV.— HEBREW POETRY. 


1. Die Poetischen Biicher des Alten Bundes erklirt von HeEtnricu 
Ewatp. Géttingen: Bei Wandenhéck und Ruprecht. 1839. 

2. The Poetry of the East. By Witi1Am RounsEVILLE ALGER. 
Boston: Whittemore, Niles, and Hall. 1856. 


Poetry is the ancient ally of religion; its office is to bring 
the mind into pure and harmonious relations with nature. 
The poet is a mediator as well as the prophet, whose func- 
tion he once united with his own. He works on a different 
plane to the same end; interpreting the world to feeling and 
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imagination, as religion interprets it to conscience, and as 
science interprets it to the understanding. He has the 
“vision,” and with it the key to nature’s cipher; he has 
also the “ faculty divine,” and by means of it translates that 
cipher into human speech, and embodies it in adequate forms 
for popular use. 

That species of composition in which Hebrew and all 
Oriental literature abounds — the Apologue or Fable — pre- 
sumes a necessary correspondence between the natural and 
the spiritual, and serves equally the purpose of religion and 
of poetry ;— the one, by the truths it illustrates ; the other, by 
the fitness of the illustration. The parables of the New Tes- 
tament are not more remarkable as spiritual lessons, than 
they are as literary compositions. 

Every fact in life, every spiritual experience, has its proper 
analogon in nature, to discover which is the poet’s function. 
His view and use of things are as true to their innermost 
essence as the naturalist’s, the philosopher’s, the mechanic’s, 
or the farmer’s. Botany and chemistry do not exhaust the 
meaning of flowers, nor agriculture the use of the landscape; 
and the skies have other secrets than astronomers extort from 
them. The figurative language of poetry attests the variety 
of aspects in which the same objects have been viewed, and 
shows us how interchangeable and synonymous are their 
appellations, when the heart of man is in unison with the 
things themselves. A Persian poet looks at the crescent 
moon, and calls it a golden horseshoe; Tennyson looks up 
from the Isle of Wight, and sees a silver sickle. The lovers 
in the Canticles ransack nature for epithets. She is like the 
horses of Pharaoh; her eyes are dove’s eyes; her locks are 
like the goats of Mount Gilead; her teeth are like a flock; 
her lips a thread of scarlet; her temples like a piece of pome- 
granate ; her neck like the tower of David. She is a garden, 
spikenard and saffron, sweet cane and cinnamon, all trees of 
frankincense, myrrh, and aloes, with all chief spices,—a 
fountain of the gardens, a well of living waters, a stream that 
flows from Lebanon. She is lovely as Jerusalem, terrible as 
an army with banners. And her lover,—he is a cluster of 
cypress-flowers ; he is as an apple-tree among the trees of the 
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forest ; he is a gazelle, a young hind; his head is as the most 
fine gold; his locks are waving palm-branches; his cheeks 
are like beds of spices; his aspect is like Lebanon, majestic 
like the cedars. 

For the purposes of poetry the Eastern languages are opu- 
lent in resources. Poetry is older than prose, and the earliest 
languages are the most poetic. All that remains to us of the 
golden age is a few golden and melodious verses. Modern 
life is essentially prosaic. The modern poet must construct 
a style for himself, painfully selecting his themes and words, 
and place himself on such an elevation that those alone com- 
prehend him who have reached the same point of culture 
with himself. He speaks in an almost foreign dialect to the 
many ; and if, now and then, they catch his sense, it is only 
to be tantalized with the feeling of something alien and re- 
mote. ‘The song haunts us with dim reminiscences of a fore- 
gone state which can never return, like a strain of music which 
we in vain strive to recall. It is as rare to find a reader of 
poetry, as to find a poet. It would almost seem that the poet 
himself is his only worthy reader. At best, he writes to an 
Olympian circle. Most men read with base motives, — to 
find corn-law, anti-slavery, their favorite theology, or philos- 
ophy, or politics, or private experience, — in short, their own 
prose versified. But only so much of poetry as there is in a 
man will he be able to find in another. Saadi’s idea of his 
office was “ to smell the rose.” Poetry neither buys nor sells, 
will not plough nor grind for any man, and refuses to be sub- 
sidized. ‘The poetry of the Eastern nations is especially free 
from any taint of the market. Their Muse loved the shadowy 
land where matter and spirit are indistinguishable, and visions 
the highest realities. Before its pensive, half-closed eye, the 
earth faded away into a dream of God. By their intense 
sympathy with nature they reduced the universe to a treasury 
of symbols, and boldly employed them in common thought 
and speech. All things seemed to be fused in their imagina- 
tion. Whatever the subject, land, sea, heavens, all contribute 
to illustrate and adorn it. This is what gives that gorgeous 
and stately movement to Hebrew poetry. The Book of Job 
sounds like an inventory of the creation. Are the limitations 
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of man to be drawn? The world moves in procession by him, 
and taunts him with his imbecility. The snow says, “ Dost 
thou know my storehouse?” The glittering thunderbolt 
says, “ Dost thou know who hath prepared my path?” The 
rain, “ Who is my father?” Orion stops an instant in his 
eternal chase to ask, “ Canst thou loosen my chains?” The 
thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth chapters of Job were enough to 
keep several ages in humility and obedience; but there are 
not many of those questions which the present age cannot, 
in its fashion, answer. 

The poet sees things, not new or different from other men, 
but in different relations. ‘The more numerous and intimate 
these are to him, the more affluent will be his language; for 
the moment the imagination conceives them, the word by 
which to express them is supplied. Imagination is the author 
and former of language; and until this faculty enters into it, 
it remains barren and imperfect. The Arabic language has 
eighty names for honey, five hundred for the lion, and a thou- 
sand for the sword. A thousand poets have lived, and each 
has conferred a name, according as he penetrated some new 
disguise, or beheld the object from a different angle. Every 
true poet is a new Adam, re-naming the world according to 
his own thought and fancy. Once the mere enumeration of 
things in irregular verse, with some rude musical accompani- 
ment, could produce wonderful effects on the reciter and the 


hearer. 
‘¢ Nature first was fresh to men, 
And wanton without measure ; 
So youthful and so flexile then, 
You moved her at your pleasure.”’ 


Laws, history, ethics, religion or mythology, cosmogonies and 
philosophies, were all sung. Everywhere the ancients saw 


‘* Musical order and pairing rhymes,’’ 


and set the universe to music. Not with profane metaphys- 
ics, nor vain science, did they attain unto wisdom ; but they 
resolved dark problems by the sound of the harp. The only 
security for immortality in any writing is that it be song, 
either in its form or its essence. Whatever poetry touches, 


high or low, noble or ignoble, it renders indestructible. Ther- 
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sites is as immortal as Achilles; and no revenge is so terrible 
as the poet’s, who can, by a word, confer an immortality of 
infamy. 

Some thousands of years hence, when this nation shall have 
finished its course, when its presidents and its government are 
forgotten, all that will remain of our politics will be the proem 
of the Declaration of Independence. And will not that be 
some compensation for the curse of slavery,and the tyranny 
of all our social inequalities and wrongs? ~ 

The Hebrew poets, who saw the world so young and fresh, 
whose fathers’ memories went back to the genesis of things, 
found their themes almost ready to sing themselves. The 
echo of the morning stars was yet sounding in the air. God 
had not yet deserted the earth, but was moulding and per- 
fecting it for all the wants of men. Jehovah himself is intro- 
duced in Job, not yet disgusted with his work. He speaks of 
it with evident pride and satisfaction; and however much, 
like a prudent friend and father, he wishes to humble Job by 
his presence, it is evident that he is proud of him, and in 
heaven he plainly tells Satan as much. The fall of man did 
not weigh heavily on Jehovah or his people. It was poetry 
then. 

The ethical and religious subjects of the Hebrew poets were 
as various as the circumstances and relations of men. These 
are seen to be nearly alike in all ages and among all nations. 
Their method of treating these topics was national and pecu- 
liar. This we cannot imitate; it is with difficulty that we 
can appreciate it, so different our position and our experi- 
ences. ‘The form which life and thought shall take depends 
in part on circumstances over which we have no control. 
And yet we are not separated far in reality, in spirit, from 
Hebrews, Greeks, or Hindoos. Over us all streams one 
atmosphere, one soul. We are often surprised by an unex- 
pected neighborhood of spirit with nations from whom our 
calculations and our theories had sundered us most widely, 
as once two vessels met in mid-ocean, when by log they were 
two hundred miles apart. If we listen attentively, Moses, 
David, Homer, Hafiz, Shakespeare, make one harmony. 

The pastoral and patriarchal life of the early Israelites 
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colors all the literature of the nation. Their sentiments, their 
ethics, their worship, could be better expressed by pastoral 
symbols than any others, because more natural and familiar 
to them. All divine and human relations found their ante- 
type in the occupation and cares of the shepherd. When we 
look upon things as symbolical, it is of little consequence in 
what direction we look; we shall always find what we seek. 
The pastoral life is the ideal state of the early, and especially 
of the Hebrew, poets. It is the golden age of the past and 
of the future. Here is an Arcadia, whose Pan is Jehovah, 
whose shepherds are real poets. To the Greeks and their 
imitators pastoral life was a beautiful picture; by the He- 
brews it was realized and lived. Their shepherds describe 
things with perfect simplicity and fidelity, and we feel their 
descriptions to be the sublimest poetry. It is the highest aim 
of all true culture to reach that free and natural state, where 
life and speech shall be equally spontaneous and equally 
poetical. 

One of the most remarkable characteristics of Hebrew 
poetry is the boldness of its personifications. The whole 
language is formed upon this principle. Everything has a 
voice, mouth, hand, countenance ; everything is son or daugh- 
ter. The rain, the dew, the hoar-frost, have their father and 
mother. Another indication of their intimate sympathy with 
nature. We have lost great power of expression, when we 
have nothing better by which to designate matter than a bare 
“ Jt’ Assonance is another peculiarity. The Eastern na- 
tions are very susceptible to harmonious sounds. Instead of 
Cain and Abel, the Arabs say, Abel and Kabel. Assonance 
is the rhyming of a whole line, instead of a final or interme- 
diate word. Besides the satisfaction of the ear, it serves to 
exhibit the thought in another light; to explain and impress 
upon the heart. Rhythm has been finely called the “ systole 
and diastole of the heart.” To the assonance of Oriental 
poetry we are indebted for rhyme, and for the uniform move- 
ment of our church music. Herder says that the poetry of 
the Hebrews should be heard under the open sky. His rea- 
sons are philosophic and esthetic. But there are others. 
Too long have temples and churches usurped these beautiful 
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fragments, and gathered around them a base and repulsive 
theology. Poetry is vitiated the moment it is turned to dog- 
matic ends. It cannot be converted into catechisms. "When 
good people seek to teach us doctrine from the poetry of Moses, 
of the Psalms, and of the Prophets, they rob those strains of 
their best charm. As those who live in the roar of Niagara 
are said to be unconscious of the sound, so we become hard- 
ened and insensible to the grandeur and beauty of these 
ancient and inspired oracles. When they shall be read in the 
same spirit in which they were written, they will begin to be 
understood, and we shall rise with them into the fair light 
and atmosphere which first gave them their immortal bloom. 





Art. V.— STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF THE POPULAR 
RELIGION AND OF LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY. 


1. The Knowledge of God, Objectively Considered. By Roxsert J. 
BreckinripGe, D.D., LL.D. New York: Robert Carter and 
Brothers. 1857. 8vo. pp. xv, 530. 

2. The Saint and his Saviour. By the Rev. C. H. Spurcron. New 
York: Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co. 1857. 12mo. pp. 482. 


Ir were hard to find, in the whole range of theological 
literature, fairer specimen expositions of the doctrinal mind 
and sentimental temper of the prevalent religion of Chris- 
tendom, in its two forms of presentation as set forth by the 
dry scholastic and by the persuasive preacher, than those 
furnished in the two recent works specified above. Dr. 
Breckinridge says: “I have not aimed to produce a compend 
of theology. I aim to teach theology itself’ He calls his 
present volume the “first part of theology considered as a 
science of positive truth, both inductive and deductive.” The 
first part, The Knowledge of God Objectively Considered, pre- 
sents the sum and result of exegetic theology as pure syste- 
matic truth unto salvation. The second part, The Knowledge 
of God Subjectively Considered, presents the sum and result 
of didactic theology as pure systematic truth actually sav- 
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ing man. The third part, The Knowledge of God Relatively 
Considered, presents the sum and result of polemic theology 
as the systematic confutation of all untruth militating against 
the salvation of man. The last two portions of the entire 
plan are not yet wrought out for publication; but the first 
part is not dependent upon them for its own completeness. 
The present work is characterized throughout, both in con- 
ception and in treatment, by comprehensiveness, clearness, 
and vigor. But its comprehensiveness is of the Calvinistic 
system familiar to every theological pupil; its clearness and 
vigor are those of a harsh mind dictatorially propounding 
offensive commonplaces. Its thoughts and its sentences are 
as straight and as hard as iron bars, and are as well calcu- 
lated to educate human nature to holiness and love. The 
book is laid out in a profusion of divisions and subdivisions, 
bristly with the technical methods of logic. But while the 
form of logical godliness is so obtrusive, the power thereof is 
utterly wanting. ‘There is not a real argument in the work, 
from beginning toend. All the propositions in debate are 
first assumed as truths, then asserted with tremendous em- 
phasis and unwearied iteration. “ All the posterity of Adam 
come into existence with a.depravity of nature which insures 
their misery in,this life, their temporal death, and their eternal 
perdition.” “ ‘The human race and the whole universe are 
under the wrath and curse of God.” “ Their ruin is universal 
and irremediable, except by the atonement in Christ.” The 
three foregoing sentences are a fair example equally of the 
originality of our author’s thought, the tenderness of his style, 
and the cogency of his argument. For the reader will perceive 
that the only reasoning he advances in support of his propo- 
sitions is the direct expression of the propositions themselves. 
Dr. Breckinridge describes his work as “an attempt to 
vindicate the faith of the penitent and believing followers of 
the Saviour of sinners.” But it is truly in no sense a vindi- 
cation, it is merely a statement, of that faith. The author first 
takes for granted the infallible truth of‘all parts of the Bible. 
Had he devoted his abilities to prove the justice of so grave 
an assumption, it would have been a worthy undertaking. 
Its success would have been a service indeed. But the mere 
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repetition of a hackneyed assertion is worthless. Secondly, 
he takes for granted the exact coincidence of the teachings of 
Scripture with the cardinal doctrines of a modified Calvinism. 
Here, too, had he given us a fresh and vigorous epitome of 
reasons for believing such an assumption, instead of merely 
presenting a synoptical view of opinions based on the as- 
sumption itself, it would have been matter for grateful ac- 
knowledgment. But what good is done, what help is furnished 
to the anxious inquirer after theological truth, by the sheer 
affirmation that the components of the Calvinistic creed are 
taught in Scripture, and must not be questioned? It is an 
insult to the honest Biblical criticism, and the earnest scien- 
tific thought, of the present age. Thirdly, he takes for granted 
that, when he has constructed the central elements of his own 
creed, with their inferential contents, into a systematic form, 
it is the clear sum and result of that divine knowledge which 
is necessary for the salvation of man. He sets forth as a 
fabric of impregnable proof what in fact is but a tissue of 
traditional hypotheses pieced out and bolstered up with dog- 
matic asseverations. This language may seem severe. We 
cannot help it. It is deserved. Anything less would be 
treachery to our duty as reviewers. We invite our readers to 
test its justice by a thorough examination of the work itself. 
Dr. Breckinridge says his volume is “an attempt to recast, 
in a form at once natural and complete, the great science of 
Christian theology.” Supposing its ambitious and noble 
design to be the presentation, “as a science of positive truth 
both inductive and deductive,” of that great department of 
thought “commonly denied either the name or the treatment 
of a science,” we approached this work with high expectation. 
The pretentiousness of the plan and the lordliness of the tone, 
revealed at once in the preliminary remarks, were calculated 
to intensify curiosity. 'The author does not hesitate to speak 
of the labors of his opponents as “the merest absurdity, the 
merest affectation and pedantry of science.” He says: “ While 
I have evaded nothirg, the very conception on which I pro- 
ceed makes all fundamental truths absolutely vital, while 
such as are dubious or secondary are necessarily reduced to 
their true position.” “It is demonstrably certain that all reve- 
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lation has been given in a perfectly systematic manner, pro- 
fesses to be one glorious whole, and demands of us the inter- 
pretation of it all according to its own proportion.” “ Perhaps 
there are special reasons why, holding the views I do, occupy- 
ing the position I hold, and led by Providence as I have been, 
my brethren who have exacted this service at my hands might 
be excused.” “If the effect of the whole work shall be, to 
make the common reader desire to become a better man, and 
to make the careful student resolve to become a better theolo- 
gian ; then I shall not only be consoled with one more proof 
that I have not lived in vain, but shall have one more reason 
to glorify God for condescending to use my poor endeavors in 
his cause.” 

Well, we have carefully read the work, and must confess 
ourselves totally disappointed init. There is nothing scien- 
tific about it. It is moulded by technicality, not by reason; 
pervaded by tradition, not by insight; the bigoted explication 
of a stale system, not the modest induction of living truths. 
It is a dry rehash of the old, old dogmas. Not one inde- 
pendent perception of ethical principles, or one original grapple 
with the natural facts of the problem, relieves the dismal 
pressure and progress of the artificial scheme; and the monot- 
onous cruelty of temper is unvaried by one fresh sentiment 
from the free heart of man or the direct spirit of God. “The 
orthodox confessions of the Reformation, the standards of the 
Westminster Assembly,” are assumed as the premonital pos- 
tulates and the ultimate goal of all theological thinking, every 
accepted proposition is taken for granted, and not so much as 
the faintest attempt is made to argue out anything on grounds 
of evidence and uphold it by processes of proof. This funda- 
mental defect, which wholly vitiates the work, appears to a 
trained eye on nearly every page, now coupled with an in- 
tolerable arrogance of conceit, now reducing a formal climax 
to ludicrous impotence. For example, our author disposes 
of the questions of the mode in which successive souls inherit 
depravity, — questions which have convulsed the Church for 
ages, and produced weighty volumes, and are pregnant with 
the destinies of mankind, —in the following decisive style: 
“ Each soul is created in time by God, and neither pre-existent 
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nor procreated. It becomes actually polluted from the in- 
stant of its connection with the flesh it is to inhabit. This is 
the fate of every human soul that ever existed, except three, 
namely, the souls of Adam and Eve, which fell, and the soul 
of Jesus, which did not fall; and it will be the fate of every 
future human soul.” Are questions of such prodigious conse- 
quence to be disposed of in this magisterial fashion? Has 
argument been utterly superseded at “ Braedalbane, near 
Lexington, Kentucky”? Is the autocratic ipse dizit of this 
Dansville Pythagoras final ? 

Regarding “ The Knowledge of God Objectively Consid- 
ered” as a scientific treatise on theology, or as professing to 
be a valuable contribution to literature in any form, we are 
compelled to pronounce that, in our deliberate judgment, it is 
an ignominious failure. It lacks the logic of science, the hu- 
mility of discipleship, the freedom of nature, and the spirit of 
humanity. It is the revamping of the antiquated material in 
essentially the same old way. its originality lies chiefly in 
the extraordinary preponderance of pure assertion with a 
brazen audacity that would pass it off for demonstration. It 
is the climax of assumption, the agony of declaration, the 
apotheosis of dogmatism. “ ‘The fall of man brought an 
utterly ruined world and the immutable justice of God face 
to face. The solution of the tremendous problem was Christ 
crucified.” Ay, Dr. Breckinridge, so you say on almost 
every page of your huge octavo. But why do you not give 
us some evidence of the truth of what you say, — some proof 
of the verity of your portentous doctrine? On such a sub- 
ject your affirmation is nothing. 

The workings of C. H. Spurgeon’s mind are in violent con- 
trast to those of R. J. Breckinridge’s. “The Knowledge of 
God” is a stern presentation of the opinions of dogmatic 
Calvinists. ‘‘ The Saint and his Saviour” is an enthusiastic 
portrayal of the experiences of pious Calvinists. ‘The one is 
the production of a critical formalist ; the other is that ofa 
poetic declaimer. Neither author is a resolute thinker, seek- 
ing after truth, soaring into the heights and plunging into the 
depths of philosophy and life, equipped with the tests of reason, 
conscience, and love. Both are traditional slaves to the tech- 
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nical forms of belief and experience laid down by departed 
generations of Christians, and never presume so much as to 
peep or mutter of anything different or beyond. 

It is a fact of no slight significance, that Mr. Spurgeon 
takes as’ a secondary title for his book, not “ The Progress 
of the Soul in the Religious Life,” but “ The Progress of the 
Soul in the Knowledge of Jesus.’ He has not the conse- 
crated independence and earnestness to analyze the processes 
by which a faithful man, co-operating with the grace of God, 
rises step by step to the last attainments of sanctification 
and the rarest joys of piety. He prefers to take it for granted 
that the stereotyped accounts of saintly lives transmitted in 
the “‘Evangelical” churches are the only true models of a sav- 
ing experience, revealing the express operations of the Spirit, 
exemplifying the normal order and fruition of the redemptive 
work in the soul. Accordingly, his book is but a reproduc- 
tion — with fresh descriptions, quaint strokes of humor, origi- 
nal gushes of feeling, and flashes of fancy —of the artificial 
terrors, artificial raptures, artificial stages of advancement, 
which have been the staple of such works for ages. There is 
here no laborious strain of the brain, patiently wrestling with 
real problems at first hand, but all is considered as settled 
beforehand, and the sole task for the author is to set off the 
conclusions with startling adjuncts of rhetoric. But while 
there is in this work no sustained exercise of reason, no 
steady glow of imagination, no discriminating examination of 
the various constituents and grades of spiritual experience, 
yet it is packed with shrewd common-sense, and running over 
with life. 

It leaves us no occasion to wonder at its author’s popu- 
larity. It lays the elements of his glaring success bare. Full 
of direct perspicuity, wit, anecdote, fancy, and emotion, some- 
times humorous to vulgar farce, never heavy nor vague, ap- 
pealing continually, in strong vernacular abounding with 
metaphor, to the common set of notions and ‘sentiments in 
which the mass of his readers have been educated, and on the 
average level of their easy comprehension, it cannot fail to be 
exceedingly effective. But the moment it is examined from a 
higher plane of thought, with a healthier style of sentiment, 
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in the light of a more normal religious experience, its arti- 
ficial character protrudes painfully ; its frictional extravagance 
(“sounding,” as Mr. Spurgeon himself owns, “like a wild 
legend or fairy tale”) repels ; a great deal of it becomes worth- 
less, and not a little of it becomes contemptible. Is there 
anything in pagan mythology more mythological than this? 
“ Often when in prayer, I feel as if I held between my palms 
the fatherly heart of God, and the bloody hand of the Lord 
Jesus; for I remind one of his divine love, and I grasp the 
other by his promise.” And again: “ Those drops of atoning 
blood have put fair colors upon all creation, even as the sun- 
rise paints the earth, which else had been one huge blot of 
darkness.” Is not the following picture of Jesus closely like 
the Hindoo representations of destroying Siva? “ The eyes 
which once flowed with tears shall flash lightnings on thee. 
The hands which were nailed to the cross of redemption shall 
seize the thunderbolts of vengeance, and the voice which once 
said, ‘ Come, ye weary,’ shall thunder, ‘ Depart, ye cursed!’” 
How coarse and horrible is a passage like this, screamed out 
over an audience of ten thousand persons! “It will be well 
for some polished preachers if they shall be able to wash their 
hands of the blood of souls; for verily in the cells of eternal 
condemnation there are heard no yells of horror more appalling 
than the shrieks of damned ministers.” But he can as well 
use a beautiful and persuasive poetry. ‘“ When a bucket 
is let down into a deep well, and is under the water, it is 
easily wound up, and seems to be light; but when once it is 
drawn out of the water, its weight becomes excessive: so, as 
long as we keep our sorrows submerged in God, they are 
light enough; but once consider them apart from Him, and 
they become a grievous burden.” Mr. Spurgeon is better as 
an exhorter than as a teacher. 

But we have not proposed to ourselves to give a full review 
of either of these works, but to use them as a text for some 
thoughts on the theme propounded at the head of this arti- 
cle, — a theme which they naturally suggest, and the serious 
investigation of which they freshly provoke. To that task we 
will at once proceed. 

Thomas Jefferson once wrote a letter to John Adams, in 
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which he used substantially the following language: “ You 
and I will live to see the time when every child born in 
America will be a Unitarian.” If so wise a thinker, so ex- 
perienced an observer, could fall into so prodigious an error 
in his estimate of the destined spread of an improved the- 
ology, we may well pardon the illusions of the unsophisti- 
cated young men, who, from year to year, with their new 
hopes and credulous ardor, recruit the ranks of the Liberal 
clergy. And yet there is something extremely sad in the spec- 
tacle, so often exhibited among us, of the gradual sobering 
and final cessation of that enthusiastic expectation, indulged 
at first by many a youthful preacher, of the rapid victory of 
his faith over the harsh and staggering dogmas of the preva- 
lent creed. 

Looking abroad over the theological landscape of the age, 
we propose to take a fresh survey of the forces in the field, 
and indicate by a careful analysis the respective elements of 
strength and weakness in the two hostile parties. For there 
are essentially but two great interpretations of Christianity 
current in Christendom. The hundreds of denominations 
claiming the name and sanction of Christ, with all their pe- 
culiarities of doctrine and modifications of sentiment, are 
fairly reducible to two cardinal representatives. According 
to one view, in the present state of things, the world is 
wrecked, humanity utterly corrupt and cursed; and Christian- 
ity is a sacrificial expedient for righting the disjointed plan, 
and rescuing lost souls: through Adam’s fall the transmitted 
nature of the human race was made incapable of righteous- 
ness and blasted with God’s hate; and Christianity is a 
vicarious interposition, offering a before impossible deliver- 
ance. According to the other view, human life is the or- 
dained process for fulfilling human destiny, and Christianity 
is a guiding light, a loving call, an inspiring motive, a spirit- 
ual life-power, thrown upon the lot of humanity from above: 
from Adam the human race inherit a free but imperfect 
nature, apt to sin but capable of virtue, exposed to good and 
evil, joy and woe, salvation and condemnation; and Chris- 
tianity is a Divine voice and example instructing and animat- 
ing them in the right way. The former view is the Popular 
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Religion; the latter is Liberal Christianity. The character- 
istic essence of the two systems is that one conceives Chris- 
tianity to be a preternatural ransom; the other, a providential 
renewal. According to one, it is a salvation wrought for us 
externally ; according to the other; it is a salvation wrought in 
us. The Popular Religion says, Men are victims drifting on a 
wreck, the helpless prey of perdition ; the Gospel is a /ife-boat 
to pick up some of them. Liberal Christianity says, Men are 
pilgrims through the world, undergoing the probationary train- 
ing of toil and temptation: the Gospel is an arm of grace to 
lead them when uncertain, to restrain them when wrong, to 
uphold them when weary, to restore them when gone astray. 
When we see how much more natural, genial, and beauti- 
ful the latter form of thought is than the former, how much 
better fitted to ennoble and guide human nature, and to give 
harmony and happiness to human life, blending the present 
scene of earth and time, as an orderly part, with the great 
whole of creation and eternity ;—- when we see, on the con- 
trary, how arbitrary, severe, and repulsive the Calvinistic theol- 
ogy is; how its rigid and petty technicalities offend the liberty 
of reason, while its morose gloom puts a ban on the natural 
joys of life; how its dogma and spirit vilify man, flinging con- 
temptuous rejection on all natural goodness, and execrate the 
present order of the world, affirming it to be an after discord 
forced into the creative plan by an evil power ; — contemplat- 
ing these facts, it must awaken our special wonder to observe 
what a miserable minority of advocates the Liberal faith has 
won, and what an immense majority of adherents the Augus- 
tinian scheme retains. How is it that the Popular Religion 
holds its great place in the world with such rooted tenacity, 
with such tyrannical vigor, against the apparently irresistible 
objections to it? Why is it that Liberal Christianity advances 
with such a creeping, faltering pace, notwithstanding its appar- 
ently irresistible attractiveness and recommendations? This 
is the interesting and very important problem, the elements of 
whose solution we now undertake to point out. We would 
emphatically premise, with deprecating mien, that we are to 
treat of symbolic doctrines, consistently considered in their 
legitimate influences; not of Christian persons, professing 
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those doctrines, but in whom they are modified by a thousand 
fortunate causes. 

The first element of strength in the Popular Religion is its 
systematic array of doctrines. Itis not a vague proclamation 
of disconnected principles, but a closely-linked, perspicuous 
scheme of dogmas, mutually agreeing, and completing each 
other. People generally do not like to think, but they must 
have some substitute for thinking. The prevalent theology is 
just what such an exigency requires. It presents a definite 
logical system of doctrines, meeting the great problems of ex- 
istence point by point, offering a plausible and self-consistent 
solution of them. ‘To those who accept it, the necessity for 
painful investigation into the grounds of human destiny, la- 
borious grappling with the facts of nature, the rudiments of 
experience, and the materials of philosophy, to wring from 
them the truth, is superseded. This work has all been done; 
and in the Westminster Catechism the conclusions are con- 
densed, arranged, and set forth in the most lucid and palpable 
form. ‘Thus man’s natural shrinking from the vast questions 
which burden and baffle his understanding, his natural love 
for a compact system made up of clearly-related parts, is met. 
See how intersectingly the outline covers the subject. Adam 
sinned. Discord was thus introduced into the whole moral 
sphere, and into the order of nature. Total depravity was 
transmitted through the organic fibre of humanity. Eternal 
perdition was the penalty due to all souls. Christ became 
incarnate, submitted to crucifixion, and returned to heaven, 
by his sufferings making it possible for those to be saved who 
meet the appointed conditions. The separation of soul and 
body in death is a portion of the punishment for sin; but, . 
finally, the body shall be restored from the grave, and the soul 
reunited to it. Then the great judgment shall take place; 
after which the elect will rejoice for ever in heaven, while the 
condemned are shut up for eternity in hell. Here is a pos- 
itive, tangible, consistent, and complete hypothesis, to answer 
the natural questions as to our human fate and its causes. 
Accept it, and all anxious tasks of intellectual exploration and 
anchorage are at anend. ‘The tired and homeless mind finds 
a shelter and rest. 
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It is true this scheme is not an honest account of the facts, 
but an arbitrary attempt to account for the facts, and to fore- 
cast their issues. Still the logical work coheres so well, the 
tenon of one dogma is mortised so nicely into the socket of 
another, and the whole structure stands self-supported so firm- 
ly, that the ordinary contemplator is fascinated by its look, 
and goes in; and though the whole fabric creaks when grasped 
by critical reason, showing that it is the mechanical work of 
artifice, not a living growth of nature, yet he stays in it rather 
than abide out in the infinite open of inquiry, exposed to all 
the winds of doubt beneath the awful expanse of mystery. 
The Popular Religion offers a systematic answer to the cen- 
tral problems of life; and however inadequate, however false 
it is, the average mind will rather take it for granted at the 
dictation of others, than remain without any, or undertake to 
achieve one of its own. 

The propositions of Liberal Christianity harmonize much 
better with the observed facts of the case, than those of the 
Popular Religion. For instance, to a real thinker it is a far 
more satisfactory account of the sins of men to say that they 
result from our free-will in a probationary world where the 
occasions for evil are numerous and the temptations to it 
strong, than to say they are the inevitable fruit of an inherited 
depravity. For the former is really, to an adequate thinker, a 
philosophical reply to the question of sin, while the latter is 
only a seeming answer, simply removing the question one stage 
farther back, where it reappears in the guise, “ Why was a de- 
praved nature transmitted upon irresponsible descendants ?” 
But “transmitted depravity” is a more definite and tangible 
statement than “tempted free-will,’ and therefore is more 
likely to be accepted by those who, like the great majority of 
men, instead of earnestly seeking the truth, indolently wish 
any answer that will do. Liberal Christianity in its freedom 
from dogmatic limitation, shading off into the mysterious and 
blending with the infinite, corresponds with truth and nature, 
experience and the facts,— with the actual problems them- 
selves. But the current theology, expressed in sharply-defined 
and logically connected dogmas, composing a succinct and 
symmetrical system, quickly understood and easily remem- 
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bered, has an incalculable advantage in recommending itself 
to common minds. 

A second element of strength in the Popular Religion is its 
dramatic character. Jt is most happily calculated to take the 
fancy. It addresses the imagination with consummate skill 
and power. It is theatrical throughout, full of rising and fall- 
ing curtains, shifting scenes, entrances and exits, opening and 
closing acts. The drama begins with a dim scene in aborigi- 
nal eternity, God solus, meditating the future universe, which 
straightway bursts into being and fills the void of boundless 
space with life and beauty. The scene changes, and we see 
jealous Lucifer rise in rebellion, seducing a third part of the 
sons of God to his side. A battle of inconceivable terror and 
grandeur takes place, and the disloyal angels are expelled and 
stormed down into the penal abyss. The curtain rises next 
upon Eden, where Adam and Eve in guileless innocence walk 
hand in hand. The malicious Lucifer steals in, in the dis- 
guise of a serpent, and compasses their ruin, and the act closes 
with their expulsion from Paradise, a flaming sword waving 
every way behind them. ‘The clouds part, and reveal the 
Triune Council in session in heaven, devising means to res- 
cue at least some portion of our forfeit race. The Son steps 
forward and offers to die as an equivalent sacrifice for them. 
The proposal is accepted, and the arches of the universe ring 
with wondering applause. He clothes his bright Godhead in 
degrading rags of earth, appears incarnate on the stage, and 
runs his redeeming career. As the tragedy deepens to its end 
on Calvary, the globe rocks, the sun hides in horror, hell is 
convulsed to its centre. He dies, but rises soon from the 
grave, and returns to his throne and dominion over the uni- 
verse. Finally, all the dead, — from the first to the last man, — 
in one stupendous multitude, shall stand together before his 
judgment-seat, and be sentenced according to his good pleas- 
ure. Under so infinite a contrast of circumstances, those 
who pierced him shall look on him! Then the world shall 
burn down into its smouldering socket, and the blue curtain 
shall drop everlastingly on all. In comparison with this vivid 
succession of picturesque groups, so thrillingly disposed, so 
highly colored, so sublime, how tame, cold, and unmoving is 
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the presentation of Liberal Christianity! For example, to 
say that each soul at death passes immediately on into an- 
other sphere of being, under the completer sway of the same 
spiritual laws the commencement of whose action is trace- 
able here, is a simple and reasonable statement; but it is calm 
and unimaginative. To say that the dead all sleep in their 
graves until the last trumpet, at whose blast they shall simul- 
taneously swarm up in form and feature exactly as they were, 
is a concrete picture filled with the most startling melodra- 
matic power. And here — so long as men ask and love, not 
what is true, but what is effective —is a source of influence 
not easily measured. 

The strength of the Popular Religion consists, in the third 
place, in its peculiar adaptedness to arouse and enlist the feel- 
ings. 'The doctrine of the vicarious atonement, whenever it 
is implicitly received, appeals with strong persuasion to every 
grateful sentiment in the human breast. Did the Infinite Love 
wrap himself in flesh, and sit disguised at the rude feast of our 
humanity? Who can credit the amazing thought, and not be 
melted with wonder, love, and praise? The more the fond 
fancy lingers over the idea, analyzing it into its details, the 
more pathetic and irresistible the tragedy of infinite love be- 
comes. The dread Sovereign of immensity lays his Godhead 
by, and comes down to earth in the vile mask of a servant, to 
be bruised and spit upon by mocking sinners. In a lowly 
form, moulded from clay tempered with tears, he hides his 
dazzling divinity. With pale brow and dusty feet, weary and 
hungry, despised and rejected of men, the guilt and sorrow 
of a ‘world upon his soul, he staggers along the highways of 
Judea. He sweats drops of blood in Gethsemane. He totters 
under the burden of his cross up the fatal summit. He 
bleeds, — he groans! Portentous and incredible spectacle, — 
the Almighty God dies for me! ‘Tears rain from the be- 
liever’s eyes. An agony of gratitude and love swells his 
heart. <A flood of irrepressible feeling rushes over his soul, 
and he struggles no more. Reason sinks into abeyance. He 
no longer searches critically for the truth, but yields himself 
captive to the spell of emotion. 

It were also no brief task to unfold adequately the power 
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of the latent appeal to the peculiar sensibilities of men and 
women in the language of sensual love, so copiously employed 
by the Church, and addressed particularly to the Virgin Mary 
and to Jesus. This is a specimen of it, quoted as “a sweet 
saying of Bernard,’ by Mr. Spurgeon: “O saint, knowest 
thou not that thy husband, Christ, is bashful, and will not 
be familiar in company? Retire thyself by meditation into 
thy closet, or into the fields, and there thou shalt have Christ’s 
embraces.” 

The doctrine of hell is equally potent over the fascinating 
passion of terror. Before the eyes of every earnest believer of 
the commonly received creeds, the pit of perdition is uncovered, 
and he sees the faces of the damned packed in the fiery flood, 
as thick as leaves ina lake when an autumnal wind has blown 
over the surrounding forest. As he walks the fields, he may 
think he feels the heaving of the sulphureous gulf which flames 
and tosses its tortured freight underneath. When he reads 
one of his favorite religious authors, his hair rises, and his 
blood curdles at the horrible descriptions of the numbers of 
the lost, and the endless anguish of their lot. Lying in bed 
by night, “ he is afraid,” as Mr. Spurgeon says, “ to close his 
eyes, lest he should awaken in hell.” At church, he listens 
to sermons abounding in tremendous denunciations of all 
who do not come up to the technical requirements, and im- 
plying that not one in a thousand will be saved, — ghastly 
pictures of death, lurid glimpses of hell, calculated to electrify 
his fancy, harrow his soul, and freeze his marrow. And, 
strange as it may seem, he likes this. ‘The more masterly the 
strokes of frightfulness, the more hugely he enjoys them. This 
makes him conscious; it shoots rays of sensibility through his 
numbness. 

Some readers may question the justice of ascribing such 
representations as the foregoing to the popular pulpit and 
teaching of the present day. But let them observe, first, that 
the whole basis of terror is implied in the creeds at this hour, 
just as much as it was two centuries ago. Secondly, let 
them be assured that the unmitigated essence of the old doc- 
trine of literal hell-fire and damnation is actually preached 
and printed within the Orthodox communions to-day as fer- 
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vently and unflinchingly as ever, though not made so promi- 
nent. It would be found impossible to get a public confession 
of unbelief in the fearful doctrine, over his own signature, from 
a single prominent theologian or preacher in one of the “ Evan- 
gelical”’ sects. We challenge the production of one such, — 
say a man like President Woolsey, Prof. Park, Dr. Hodge, 
Dr. Adams, Dr. Kirk, Dr. Tyng, President Lord, Dr. Bethune, 
Dr. Cheever, Dr. Wayland, or President Stearns. 

It is a well-known fact, that people — especially the great 
masses of the ignorant and uncultivated — like nothing so 
much as to have their feelings powerfully played upon through 
their minds and imaginations. Address the noblest truths of 
theology, the most charming facts of science, the most inter- 
esting events of history, to their reason, didactically, and they 
will yawn and go to sleep. Paint graphic pictures of the in- 
fernal world, its dusky dome, its adamantine walls, its sea of 
fire stuffed with writhing shapes,— where there is life that 
never lives, and death that never dies, — reflect its gleam, echo 
its agony, and they will lean out of their seats with eagerness, 
By their suppressed breath, open mouths, tingling ears, you 
have them now. And the wise John Foster shall deliver his 
masterpieces to a score of auditors, while roaring Spurgeon 
has his tens of thousands! Since people like to be thrilled 
with feeling, but dislike to be instructed with truth, — enjoy a 
good shock of wonder or fright, but shrink from sober enlight- 
enment, — Liberal Christianity, which is cut off from the most 
effective appeals to the emotions, is deprived of one of the 
most powerful instruments ever employed to secure the at- 
tention and the discipleship of men. 

The Popular Religion finds another important element of 
strength in the easy terms it offers. It is a most winsome 
invitation to the natural indolence of man. It shoves off all 
first-hand personal responsibility upon others: its guilt upon 
Adam, its salvation upon Christ, or the priest, or a dogma. 
It kindly does away with the need of devoted study, per- 


severing culture, and scrupulous obedience. It reveals the 


secret of a more facile salvation. It shows you how you may 
be saved without the patient, anxious, life-long toil of ener- 
getic determination, and vigilant care to purify your heart, 
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rectify your conduct, and consecrate your character, — be saved 
by one swift stroke. It gives us a neat little box of patent- 
safe doctrines. Press this spring of “I believe in the total 
depravity of my nature, and my utter dependence on miracu- 
lous grace,’ — down sinks the Devil out of sight. Press this 
spring of “I believe that the death of Christ is a sufficient 
atonement for all sin, and put my sole trust in his sacrificial 
blood,” —up starts the Redeemer, takes us by the hand, and 
leads us among theransomed. It is mighty quick and easy, 
admirably suited to indolent minds that would evade the 
personal responsibilities of their destiny, and follow prescrip- 
tion anywhere, and do anything to avoid the awful task of 
fresh inquiry and individual judgment. 

Let no one think this a misrepresentation. Does not the 
prevailing theology say that there is no other way of obtain- 
ing salvation but by unreserved trust in the divine sacrifice ? 
Does it not affirm that no one who comes to the mercy-seat, 
and earnestly beseeches the application of the atonement to 
his case, shall in anywise be cast out? No one can deny 
that it says precisely that. Whatever your past life, at the 
last moment let your heart be convulsed with one brief agony 
of remorse, fall before the cross in spasmodic submission, 
force your mind into resolute acceptance of the creed, with 
the finger of faith lay upon your soul one drop of Christ’s 
freely offered blood,— and you are saved. This is an easy 
condition, most attractive to the bewildered and clutching 
mind of the sinner who looks back over a misspent life, a cor- 
rupt and wicked career, while conscience and retribution are 
already thundering at the half-demolished gates. Ostensibly 
Calvinism is severe in the extreme, requiring man to deny his 
reason, crush his pride, trample on his natural instincts and 
convictions, lay his nature a voluntary offering on the Moloch 
altar of its creed. But, in fact, it is fearfully lenient and 
cheap in its terms, only asking repentance and belief in a few 
assertions. Dr. Breckinridge affirms, “ No penitent and beliey- 
ing soul ever called upon the name of the Lord, that was not 
saved.” And the following is Spurgeon’s statement: “ Re- 
nounce all hope of salvation by any save Jesus, and prostrate 
thyself before his cross, content to rely wholly on him. Do 
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this, and thou art saved; refuse, and thou art damned!” Lib- 
eral Christianity, on the other hand, under the appearance of 
being easy in its requirements, is, in reality, terribly stern and 
exacting. It does not talk of universal depravity and help- 
lessness, of indiscriminate wrath and everlasting reprobation; 
but it comes right home to every individual, and asks him to 
learn the principles of truth, keep the commandments of duty, 
love and revere all the manifestations of the Creator,— to har- 
monize himself with the divinely appointed laws of things, 
educate and train up his soul into the image of the Son of 
God. The former appears hard, but is easy; it gratifies at 
once the ascetic element, so strong in morbid human nature, 
and lets man off from a stupendous task by a facile dodge; 
while the latter seems easy, only asking man to do his feasible 
duty, but is severe, holding him to the laborious fulfilment of 
his destiny through virtuous effort, appealing exclusively to rea- 
son and conscience. It is obvious under what a disadvantage 
the latter system labors, in the present average state of minds. 

A fifth element of strength in the Popular Religion lies in 
its stimulating appeal to selfishness and pride. ‘These prin- 
ciples are among the commonest and strongest in men, and it 
caters to them with unparalleled directness and success. The 
whole system is a gigantic piece of favoritism, addressing 
the selfish fears of the public, the vanity of its professors, and 
nourishing an enormous egotism in those whom it chooses 
for its own. Its call is, “Come out from among the unre- 
generate multitude; join the saints; be a peculiar object of 
interest to God; be distinguished by a badge marking your 
immense superiority to the average mass of men, and secur- 
ing you an entrance to heaven, where you shall wear a crown 
of bliss, while your unbelieving neighbors go with the plebeian 
crowds to the endless woe which they deserve.” It is almost 
impossible for a person to suppose himself thus arbitrarily 
chosen out from the human race to be the object of super- 
natural grace, the favorite of Deity, the certain inheritor of 
immortal glory, without the fostering of an unnatural spiritual 
pride. In joining the church, he enters, as the phrase is, into 
a special “ covenant with God and his people,” whereby he 
becomes one of a select company, and secures infinite benefits. 
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He is a saint, and has a partial monopoly of the Divine favor. 
He speaks of “ My Jesus,” as if the Saviour were a piece of 
property in his possession! He rises in public assemblies and 
talks of “what God has done for me.” The above-quoted 
phrases, and similar ones, may unquestionably be employed 
by a most humble and loving heart to express its exceeding 
wonder and gratitude in view of the amazing contrast be- 
tween its own unworthiness and the Divine condescension. 
But, as there can hardly be a question, they are used fre- 
quently in that spirit of phylacteried pride with which the 
Pharisees distinguished themselves from the Sadducean in- 
fidels and Gentile dogs. The word “infidel” has not yet lost, 
in an orthodox mouth, any of its vindictive relish. Thus, Dr. 
Breckinridge speaks of “ the utter insignificance and hollow- 
ness, the pitiable ignorance and baseness, of the common 
pretexts of unbelievers.” And he exclaims: “Is not Christ 
the Husband and Lord of the Church? Is it not against him 
that the heathen rage? Is if not his saints with whose blood 
every Antichrist is drunk? Is it not his saints who are to 
take the kingdom?” Spurgeon, too, says: “ Let the cold 
worshipper of intellect reserve his sneers for himself. That 
which these boasters contemn is not half so contemptible as 
themselves ;— yea, the feelings at which they jeer are as 
much beyond their highest thoughts as the sonnets of angels 
excel the gruntings of swine.” "We remember once attending 
a morning prayer-and-conference meeting, held for a single 
hour, by an annual convention of about a thousand persons, 
gathered from all parts of the United States. An individual, 
an entire stranger to all present, rose, and for twenty minutes, 
one third of the whole time allowed for the meeting, asked 
the attention of the assembly to the trivial details of his pri- 
vate and strictly personal experience. It was characteristic of 
a doctrine which develops in a selfish experience, a gossiping 
curiosity, and a garrulous vanity; which desecrates the sol- 
emn secrets of the shaded heart by unrolling them in the 
profane glare of publicity for the greasy handling of the mar- 
ket, where unclean purchasers would cheapen them. In the 
light of their exclusive creed, the elect, standing safe on the 
high rock of foreordination, hug themselves as they see the 
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reprobate world plunging in the storm. “ We are safe,’ they 
ery, and clasp their hands with pious ecstasy. “ Marvellous 
is the grace that has redeemed us. God is our God. Great 
is the efficacy of the atoning blood which has washed us. 
Exalted to heaven, we shall shout Hallelujah! but the wicked 
shall be cast down for ever and ever.” Objectionable as this 
may be, yet who can fail to see that, so long as men are selfish 
and egotistic, fond of appropriating to themselves flattering 
superiorities over their neighbors, such a pampering favoritism 
held out to all who will respond is a mighty agent to attract 
and to hold disciples ? 

The sixth great contribution to the strength of the Popular 
Religion is the intense party-spirit it awakens. Within its 
pale alone, it declares, the means of salvation are to be found. 
Those who embrace its creed and ritual will attain to heaven, 
all others will be damned. The believers in this are sponta- 
neously drawn compactly around their standard. They have 
something definite, all-important, broadly dividing them from 
the rest of the world, to rouse their loyalty. They will not 
give up or cease to pronounce the shibboleth by which alone 
they can safely pass the ford of death. If they think they 
have possession of the symbol, without whose touch there is 
no redemption from eternal woe, how proud they will be of it! 
With what fidelity they will defend it! With what zeal they 
will strive to diffuse the knowledge of it! Liberal Christians, 
on the contrary, having no decisive doctrine by which exclu- 
sively they hold salvation to be attainable, but thinking each 
man may be saved in his own faith and way, if he is loyal 
and devout, and does the best he can, have nothing to con- 
centrate them in one consentaneous host, moving to one end. 
They are isolated individuals, straggling in various paths and 
toiling at separate enterprises. But the priests who administer 
a hierarchical system, or the professors who maintain a dog- 
matic system, as essential to salvation, have an absorbing and 
common interest in their teaching and work, which organizes 
them into a phalanx animated by one intense motive, toiling 
for one simple end. The system of doctrines which they pro- 
claim is their own scheme. It contains their power and live- 
lihood, if. they are cunning managers seeking to rule the 
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world ; it contains the power of salvation, if they are earnest 
believers, striving to redeem the world. Accordingly, they 
heartily identify themselves with it. 

The common people are careless about theological truth. 
They are not eagerly: engaged in the study of theological 
questions, but are quite indifferent to them, and distracted 
with a hundred other affairs. Meanwhile the fanatic priests 
and professors stand by their own scheme of doctrines with 
all the pride of consistency, force of wilfulness, and inspira- 
tion of self-interest. Under these circumstances of course the 
determined propagandists succeed in preserving the prevalence 
of their peculiar tenets. ‘The doctrines of the Liberal Chris- 
tian are so natural, so in unison with the dictates of reason 
and experience, he believes them so spontaneously, that they 
do not draw out his solicitude and energies in their behalf. 
He looks on them, not as anything of his, but as God’s and 
nature’s; and so he leaves them to Providence, to take care of 
themselves, to spread and win subjects by their own sweet 
light, or to be obscured and fall into neglect. ‘The dogmas of 
the Calvinist’s or Papist’s creed are so artificial and arbitrary, 
— in order to accept them he has to suppress so much of the 
natural propensities and assurances of his heart and mind, — 
that his faith in them seems a vast merit, and they appear a 
supernatural deposit specially intrusted to him. He comes 
to consider them his, and to be willing to do everything for 
their diffusion. | 

Again, the Popular Religion derives no small degree of 
strength from its ostentation. Its adherents make an open 
profession of their faith before the eyes of society, have 
distinctive epochs in their experience, observed with public 
ceremonial. Their devotion is a solitary speciality, their prac- 
tical theology something. quite foreign and apart from their 
ordinary character, temper, motive, and conduct. They mark 
off certain provinces of experience, certain departments of ac- 
tion, certain periods of time, enclose them, and label them 
“ Religion”! With them religion is a definite, and, as it 
were, visible thing, to be got and exhibited, a positive belief 
to be formed and proclaimed, a convulsion and a calm, a pre- 
scribed performance to be gone through. Thus there is a dis- 
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play about it, a noise, which attracts attention. There is 
something tangible which its subjects have to show. After 
one of the great missionary meetings annually held by the 
“ Evangelical” sects, which was attended by crowds, full of 
demonstrative zeal, and which raised many thousands of 
dollars for its objects, we heard a nominal Unitarian say, 
after contemplating the scene with a sort of despondent envy : 
“ How I should like to belong to such a denomination! They 
have something to show for themselves!” Ah yes! that is 
the spirit. Not what is genuine religion, and what is the 
truth, — let us learn them, and consecrate ourselves humbly to 
them. No, but what is noisy and demonstrative, filling the 
eye and ear of the superficial world, — let us go and give our- 
selves to that! 

Liberal Christianity teaches that religion, instead of being 
a separate business, remote from and additional to the legiti- 
mate experience of an aspiring soul, is but the instauration of 
a righteous and pious spirit over all our ways and being. 
Tt is not the enactment of a ritual, but the culture of a spirit. 
It is not to tithe mint, anise, and cumin, but to keep the 
commandments ; namely, to fear God, do justly, and love the 
neighbor. It is the conscientious growth of a holy character ; 
not something put upon the outside of life, but the right or- 
dering of life itself, in purity, wisdom, usefulness, and piety. 
But how apt are hasty and shallow observers — such as the 
great multitudes are in such matters—to conclude that, 
where all is calm and unobtrusive, there is no devotedness or 
fervor; but where heart-rending groans of despair are heard, 
and frantic shouts of “ glory” resound, and officious manifes- 
tations are abundant, there truth and zeal abide! The com- 
mon throng, as the world is, will rush to the embrace of 
that party whose cymbals clang the loudest, whose banners 
and mottoes are the most taking, whose march is the most 
conspicuous on the social heights, whose achievements are the 
most definite and telling. -And in this respect, as between 
the Liberal and the Received theology, surely the choice 
need not waver long. With the latter, as has been finely 
said, “religion is a chapel by the way”; with the former, “ it 
is the way itself.’ Now it is far easier, and more ostenta- 
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tious and picturesque, to kneel and burn incense in the 


* romantic chapel, than it is to walk uprightly along the 


laborious way. But, in truth, religion is not a form nor an 
end, but an inspiration and a rule. 

The next and the greatest element of strength in the Popu- 
lar Religion, considered externally, is its intrenched possession, 


’ a possession which it obtained by the operation of historical 


causes, as Paganism did before it. Possession is nine points 
of the law; and the self-styled “ Evangelical” system of doc- 
trines has long established an overwhelming occupation. Its 
mightiest ally, so fatal to the hopes of the poor minority, and 
so sure to sweep in the cowering timeservers, who are a great 
host, is this overawing force of numbers and victorious prestige 
of establishment. Millions on millions of persons there are 
who never dream of making a philosophical search for the 
truth, determined to adopt and stand by it at all hazards. 
They flippantly ask what is genteel, and then with supple 
knee conform to that. They do not give their example to 
that which is intrinsically right before God, and good for 
humanity, but they adapt their doings to what in the sight 
of the majority is proper and expedient. Lord Thurlow said 
to a delegation of Presbyterian Dissenters who approached 
him with a plea in behalf of their disqualified sect, “ Gentle- 
men, I go for the Established Church, because it is estab- 
lished; and whenever you get your damned religion estab- 
lished, then I will be for that too!” And these are the men 
—men who care not one fig for doctrinal truth, but only for 
ceremonial propriety, men of bloated wealth, purple pride, 
and commanding position— who every Sunday occupy the 
best pews in the broad aisles of the most fashionable churches 
all over Christendom. And their example has more power to 
keep the masses in their allegiance to the old theology than 
the most irrefragable arguments of the profoundest scholars 
and thinkers of the age have to win a few honest converts to 
the unfashionable truth. 

It is the respectable thing to fall in with that religious 
theory and with those formal observances which the rich and 
influential take under their patronage. To do differently is 


to be exiled from “the best society.” Were the scheme 
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technically entitled “ Evangelical,” not a rooted and ramify- 
ing tradition, everywhere associated with hallowed and vener- 
able memories, it could not live a year in the light and life of 
the nineteenth century; but the great majority by inheritance 
hold it, and the spirit of conformity is still rife and powerful, 
and so it flourishes. It is the fashion; and fashion is semi- 
omnipotence. An illustrative anecdote will be in place here. 
One of our best men a few years ago undertook to build up a 
Liberal Society in a large city of the West. A Unitarian 
lady who had gone there with her family to reside chanced, 
while visiting at another place, to meet him and hear him 
preach. She was charmed. On returning, she immediately 
went to the hall where he was holding services, to hear him 
again. She was more pleased than before. But as she 
looked around, she saw that the congregation consisted en- 
tirely of the humbler class of the community. She said she 
could not bring her children up to mingle socially with these 
people; and she went and joined the Presbyterian Church, 
which was composed of most of the wealthy and fashionable 
families in the place. In this way, unquestionably, the force 
of fashion operates with unrivalled influence in favor of the 
old theology, and with the deadliest effect against the spread 
ef a more just and rational faith. It engenders a miserable 
cowardice, recommends fatal concessions, awakens a pusil- 
lanimous fear of the criticisms of the “ Orthodox,” produces 
a contemptible truckling to bigoted arrogance, and sometimes, 
it is to be feared, leads to downright treachery, inducing men 
to betray calm and unpopular truth for effective and popular 
superstition and pretence. 

Here is the most subtle, persuasive, and overshadowing foe 
which the free and generous truth has to contend with. Few 
men are willing, for a private conviction, to take up the cross, 
and stand with a despised and insulted minority, to be as- 
sailed with obloquy, stigmatized as infidels, and given over to 
Satan. A Boston paper, a “religious” paper, the Puritan 
Recorder, has recently complained that this process of perse- 
cution and excommunication is not carried out stringently 
enough, but that some are permitted — we borrow its classi- 
cal language — “to remain in Orthodox churches and do the 
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Unitarian thing without the inconvenience of the name”! In 
such a state of society most men will have the weakness to 
chime in with the triumphant chorus, however much they dis- 
believe and reluct. Yet the example of the Apostles, the 
martyrs, the heroic achievers of the noblest passages of his- 
tory, adjures men to despise tradition when it is faise, assail 
fashion when it is pernicious, withstand majorities when they 
are wrong. “ Tradition!” cries old Tertullian, — “ tradition 
nailed God himself upon the cross.” And Jesus did not say, 
“7 am the Fashion,” but he said, “1 am the Truth.” When he 
taught, respectability neglected him, scornfully asking, “ Have 
any of the rulers or the chief priests believed on him’? ” and 
went by to the synagogue. Were he on earth now, would 
the wealth, fashion, and pride of the world follow him? 
Would he follow them? Which would he be most likely to 
approve and accompany, — “the triple-crowned pontiff, crip- 
pled by weight of frippery, borne through St. Peter’s on sub- 
ject shoulders, amid a retinue of bedizened prelates, with 
peacock’s tails waved about his head, uttering his presump- 
tuous blessing on ‘Rome and the world,’ while kneeling 
troops clash their weapons as they go down, and trumpets 
laugh and cannons thunder from the fortress of the Holy 
Angel,” — or a minister-at-large going his humble round 
among the sick and poor? 

There is one more source and substance of. strength in the 
Popular Religion, by far the most interior, vital, permeating, and 
influential of all, and without some notice of which this expo- 
sition might well be called shallow and unjust; namely, the 
enpertnpubel piety and virtue cultivated in connection with it. 
Its disciples are taught, that, except as springing out of these 
peculiar doctrines, there is no acceptable righteousness, no 
deep godliness, no renewal of heart, no taste of eternal life. 
And surely without these experiences nothing is of any worth. 
Time is hollow and transient, eternity is full and abiding, and 
man is struggling between. Made in the divine image, made 
for divine things, the soul finds in earthly pleasures, when it 
subsides upon them, but bitterness and ashes. ‘Tempted and 
tossed amidst evil inclinations and fatal exposures, at its best 
estate it is stained with guilt, bewildered with errors, burdened 
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with fears, benighted, restless, and wretched. It needs a par- 
doning grace, a delivering light, a strengthening help, a satis- 
fying love, from God. It needs to repent of its sins, cleanse 
itself with holy vows, consecrate its will to disinterested and 
eternal ends, elevate its affections to heavenly objects, be born 
anew out of the life of sense and nature into an ideal life in © 
supreme truths, a spiritual life in the redeeming fellowship of 
Christ, in the unfailing peace and love of God. A profound 
sense of unworthiness and helplessness, and of absolute de- 
pendence on the grace of God, agonizing regrets for folly and 
sin, a yearning and following close after God through hard- 
ships and tears, blessed assurances of forgiveness and recon- 
ciliation, a recognition of the emptiness of worldly pride and 
pomp, the reception of a new spirit from above, the walking 
in a mystic companionship towards a heavenly vision which 
has dawned with a surprising light, — these rudiments of re- 
ligious experience, dearest, sacredest, inmost constituents of 
the soul’s true life, — whether traced in the histories of depart- 
ed saints, or observed in the lives of neighbors, or felt in the 
secret recesses of the breast, — these are the hiding of the best 
strength of every religion. The great majority of Christians 
having been educated to believe that all regeneration and 
piety, all vital holiness, depend on certain doctrinal theories 
and interpretations composing their theology, of course all the 
value and power of their religious experience are attributed to 
and identified with this theology. A dogma dry and repulsive 
in itself, absurd and shocking in itself, commands a tenacious 
allegiance when artificially overlaid and entwined with hal- 
lowed associations and tender feelings and deathless hopes. 
By a discriminating analysis, separate the theological fabric 
of the Romanist and Calvinist churches from its factitious 
connection with the practical piety and virtue sheltered be- 
neath it, and it would fall in ruins before the shocks of inves- 
tigation and hatred which it would meet from all sides. The 
religious experience of Christians is only artificially stimulated 
into morbid forms by the sectarian doctrines of the current 
theology. It is really founded on facts and truths common to 
the faith of both Liberal Christians and their antagonists, and 
is nourished by common sentiments, processes, and incentives. 
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It is essentially the effluence of the Spirit, the working pres- 
ence of God in the hearts of Christ’s disciples, and not the 
fruit of any abstract dogmas or technical “ Body of Divinity” 
at all! The dogmatic theological structure of Christendom is 
a dilapidated palace, whose foundations are half crumbled 
away, whose roof is rent, whose windows and doors are de- 
molished, whose chambers are deserted, and from whose 
moonlit tower owls hoot solitary complaint. The experi- 
mental religious life of Christendom is a fragrant and bloom- 
ing vine, which has sprung up through the decayed floor, and 
has twined its tendrils around the marble columns, spread its 
foliage athwart the rooms, and hung its clustering fruitage all 
over the walls. That vine does not draw its fertilizing vitality 
from the cold architectural fabric about it, but from the rich 
soil beneath, the warm sun above, the pervading air around. 

That Unitarians, Universalists, and other such heretics, can- 
not have any earnest grapple with sin, any deep hunger and 
thirst after God, any knowledge of regeneration, in a word, 
any real religious experience, — that faith in God as an Om- 
nipotent Father of infinite goodness cannot produce any 
piety, faith in the Trinity being necessary for that, — that 
an intelligent perception of the touching and solemn verities 
of the soul’s life and destiny within the relentless and benig- 
nant embrace of spiritual laws expressive of God’s will, can- 
not lead a man to repentance and self-consecration, faith in 
vicarious blood and in endless hell-fire being necessary for 
that, — is an assumption on the part of the “ Orthodox,” whose 
coolness and frequency alone prevent the appreciation of its 
unrivalled impudence! 

But as society is, and as men are, we have now seen reasons 
enough to explain the persistent prevalence of the Popular Re- 
ligion, and the slow advance of its modest rival, leaving us no 
occasion any longer to wonder that that flaunts on the top of 
the world, while ¢his walks in obscurity. And turning from 
the exposition of the contrasted strength of the established 
theology and weakness of the Liberal faith, let us next reverse 
the process, examine the opposite side of the subject, and 
see what elements of weakness there underlie the obtrusive 
strength, and what promising forces here co-exist with the 
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apparent weakness. We shall discern, if we mistake not, 
ample grounds for encouragement, and even for enthusiasm. 
We shall find that the peculiar strength of the Popular Re- 
ligion consists in its weakness, that is, its adaptations to the 
errors and weak points of human nature; that the peculiar 
weakness of Liberal Christianity consists in its strength, that 
is, its demand for a free, firm, and cultivated intellect, a com- 
manding conscience, and a healthy heart. The defects and 
fallacies of that fit it for defective and fallacious reasoners ; 
the sustained rationality and purity of .¢his appeal to a higher 
standard than is ordinarily furnished. ‘The artificialities, of 
which the former is all compact, and which make it so taking 
to the common mind, fond of startling marvels, will prove its 
undoing, in a higher state of culture. The simple natural- 
nesses of the latter, on which it is based and built throughout, 
and which make it so tame and unsatisfying to a perverted 
and morbid generation, will effect its sure enthronement in a 
more advanced state of culture. Charges of “ infidel assump- 
tion,” “pride of reason,” and kindred aspersions, are easily 
made in reply to the foregoing statements. Experience teaches 
us to expect that, in the absence of better arguments, they 
will be freely advanced. No fear of such charges, however, 


shall induce us to keep back the utterance of profound con- 


victions of truth. And the justice of those convictions we 
shall, in our next number, attempt to show, 












The Revolt and the English. 


Art. VI.—THE REVOLT AND THE ENGLISH. 


1. London Daily News, for August, September, and October, 1857. 

2. History of the War in Afghanistan. By J. W. Kaye. New Edi- 
tion, revised and corrected. London. 18057. 

3. India, Ancient and Modern. By D. O. Atten, D.D. Boston : 
Jewett & Co. 1856. i 

A. Revue. des Deux Mondes.— Les Anglais et PInde. 1856, 1857. 
Paris. 

5. History of British India. By Cuartes Macrariane. Second 
Edition. London. 1854. . 

6. Three Presidencies of India. By Joun Carrer. London. 1853. 


Tue government of India, so long an enigma to the world, 
seems to have become an enigma to itself. Governor-General, 
Directors, Board of Control, are all at fault, their policy of a 
century’s slow growth suddenly brought to naught. Lord 
Dalhousie, a viceroy of acknowledged ability, in his last min- 
ute, only a year before the outbreak, used these words: “ The 
condition of the native army of India has long been such as 
to have hardly any circumstance of its condition in need of 
improvement.” Even Sir Charles Napier, so often and so 
confidently referred to now — with little reason — as having 
predicted recent events, objects to the timidity of Lord Har- 
dinge about “ assembling the Indian troops for fear they should 
conspire”; and then adds: “I have constantly commanded 
and studied Bengal and Bombay Sepoys for nearly eight 
years, and could find nothing to fear from them, except when 
ill used ;, and even then they are less dangerous than British 
troops would be in similar circumstances.” Behold now the 
wisdom of the wise confounded,—a hundred thousand Se- 
poys, the pride of the army, lost for ever to the Company, and 
English authority swept from a territory as large as France, 
the valley of the Ganges, the garden of India! This territory 
has forty millions of inhabitants, and has hitherto yielded a 
revenue of thirty millions of dollars. We are further told of 
the plunder of five millions of dollars in the different local, 
treasuries,.of records burnt, jails broken open, telegraphs cut, 
commerce destroyed, society disorganized ;— a great empire 
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changed into a great anarchy. Worst of all, massacres of 
officers, magistrates, merchants, missionaries, women, and chil- 
dren, accompanied by outrages seldom known in the history 
of man. 

The mutterings of the coming tempest were heard in Jan- 
uary, but no serious alarm was felt till the massacres of 
Meerut and Delhi, the 10th and 12th of May. Even after 
these and other cases of mutiny, the confiding government 
assured the public there was little to fear. But in a month 
and a half, nearly the whole native army of the great Presi- 
dency of Bengal, comprising three fifths of India, was dis- 
banded, or in arms against the government. It now appears 
_ that the Sepoys were too much trusted; but if they had been 
less trusted, the splendid empire of the East India Company 
could never have grown to such greatness. “ Our strength 
grows out of our weakness,’ and, it may be added, our 
weakness out of our strength. It is the old lesson of human 
limitation and fallibility, which men are always learning and 
always forgetting. Mr. Gladstone says :— 

“Ido not believe that up to a few months ago anything could have 
apparently surpassed the manner in which our Indian government and 
our Indian army were organized. In a moment the whole staff of our 
strength not only crumbles in our hands, but pierces our hearts at the 
same time, and a great part of that immense country is to be recon- 
quered by our arms. If capable of being taught a lesson, here are 
certainly facts teaching us that lesson. We find that, after all, we are 
not wiser or stronger than other people.” — Daily News, Oct. 14. 


Through all this reign of terror the English have shown 
themselves admirable in their courage and constancy. We 
are reminded of the Romans who went on buying and selling 
the land before their gates even after Hannibal’s army had 
encamped upon it. Englishmen and Englishwomen, when 
fleeing before their infuriated enemies for their lives, hiding in 
stables, in swamps, in jungles, have had never a doubt that 
England would re-establish her power, and have conducted 
themselves in a manner worthy of their ancient renown. 
Young Willoughby, to save the magazine of Delhi from the 
mutineers, blows it up, and himself with it, escaping at first 
with life to die soon after. It makes us proud to claim kin- 
dred with such a race. | . 
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This insurrection has many sides and aspects. Many ques- 
tions — religious, political, military, financial — are connected 
with it or grow out of it. Not the half nor the tithe of these 
questions can we now discuss, and only very imperfectly the 
few we attempt. England, rightly understanding and accept- 
ing this great disaster and rebuke, may find in it a blessing. 
Russia can hardly help looking on with some satisfaction. 
France cannot sympathize strongly with England, though 
the Emperor has subscribed liberally to the India Relief Fund. 
America alone, of all the four great nations of the world, is 
in a position to watch the progress and termination of this 
extraordinary insurrection, without passion, almost without 
feeling. ‘This is both advantage and disadvantage. It se- 


’ cures to us greater candor, but it may be the candor of in- 


difference and ignorance. We Americans content ourselves: 
with too little knowledge of India. It is now a favorable time 
for studying the subject, not alone in American newspapers: 
and British magazines, — well enough so far as they go, — but 
also in books slumbering in our libraries. 

Of the cause or causes of the revolt, we shall say but little ; 
for though we have been familiar with Indian affairs for more 
than twenty years, and for nearly half the time were in close 
contact with Mohammedans and Hindoos, and though we 
have read eagerly everything that has fallen in our way, we 
cannot penetrate the mystery. It is interesting to listen to 
the jargon of opinions and remedies now pouring forth in 
England through all the channels of speech and publication, — 
from Parliament, press, pulpit, platform. How wise everybody 
has grown all at once about the faults of the Company, the 
incompetency of Lord Canning, the treachery of the natives, 
the best method of establishing a polity and governing an. 
empire! Why did not everybody favor the world with such 
wisdom and foresight a little earlier? But let the discussion 
go on,—it will do good. During the last few months there 
has been more writing and thinking in England about India 
than in half a century before. It is all wanted. 

If any leader of the revolt had shown himself, we might be-. 
lieve in the theory of a Mohammedan conspiracy. But a 
conspiracy implies a plan, and a plan implies leaders. Neither 
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does it look like amob. Could a mob choose so well the sea- 
son of the year, and the city of rendezvous, and use so adroitly 
the name and prestige of the Mohgul? Or have these hun- 
dred thousand soldiers been directed by a secret conclave like 
the Triad Society of China, or the Vehmic courts of the 
Middle Ages, or the Vigilance Committee of California? The 
future must answer these questions. 

To a considerable number in England and America, this si 
first of all, a religious, a missionary question; more especially 
so, since a few have attributed the mutiny to the previous 
labors and provocations of missionaries. We are glad to find 
that the English press does not sustain this charge. So far as 
we can learn, the missionaries, though, like other men, some- 
times injudicious, have seldom given occasion for offence. 
The following honorable testimony in their behalf we take 
from the London Daily News of October 9th: — 

“In the report of the meeting of the British Indian Association, held 
in Calcutta on the 25th of July last, Baboo Duckinarunjun Mookerjee 
made the following statement in reference to the efforts of missionaries 
in India : ‘ If, owing to nine hundred years of Mohammedan tyranny and 
misrule, this great nation has sunk into sloth and lethargy, it has, thank 
God! not lost its reason, and is able to make a difference between the 
followers of a religion which inculcates that it should be propagated at 
the point of the sword, and that which offers compulsion to none, but 
simply invites inquiry. However we may differ from the Christian mis- 
sionaries in religion, as regards their learning, purity of morals, and 
disinterestedness of intention to promote our weal, no doubt is enter- 
tained throughout the land; nay, they are held by us in the highest 
esteem. Though the native community differs with them in the opin- 
ion that Hindostan will one day be included in Christendom, — for the 
worship of Almighty God in his unity, as laid down in the Holy Veds, 
is and has been our religion for thousands of years, and is enough to 
satisfy all our spiritual wants,— yet we cannot forbear doing justice to 
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these venerable ministers of religion. . 


It would be well if this remarkable example of Hindoo im- 
partiality, insight, and comprehensiveness could be taken to 
heart by all. We call two other witnesses, one against and 
one for the missionaries. A writer from the northwestern 
provinces, under date of May 29th, in the Daily News of 
September 1st, says : — 
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“ One more cause is the ill-regulated zeal of the missionaries. Fancy 
a number of Mussulman Imams preaching the rottenness of Christianity, 
its untruthfulness and unworthiness, in the midst of one of your great 
fairs, or any large assembly of English, and that too perhaps on an 
Easter Sunday or some great holiday. What do you suppose the feel- 
ing of the people would be? God forbid I should say one word against 
the spread of Christianity; but I do say, an ill-regulated zeal in the 
cause is calculated, not.to advance, but to obstruct it, to create the most 
bitter of evil passions, religious hatred; and this, I am afraid, it has 
done in this instance.” 


In the Daily News of September 4th is republished, from 
“ News of the Churches and Journal of Missions,” a carefully 
prepared letter from Calcutta, dated July 3d, from which the 


. following is extracted : — 


“Of course we may expect the old enemies of missions [the enemies 
of missions are fewer than this writer seems to suppose] to seize this 
occasion to proclaim the dangers of interference with native prejudices ; 
but the fact remains, that in no place has there been expressed or ex- 
hibited any special enmity tp missions or missionaries. .... . I hope 
now the real animus of Mohammedanism, and the real workings of caste, 
and the folly of pursuing a policy of compromises, will be manifest to 
all. I hope, too, that the painful truth that our missions have scarcely 
touched the mass of the people, and that India is still very much what 
it was, in moral and social debasement, a hundred years ago, will be 
acknowledged, and that these truths will bring forth fruit.” 


When American missionaries first went to India, forty-five 
years ago, the Company, having repeatedly, in treaties and 
proclamations, assured princes and people that their religions 
should not be interfered with, held it to be duty, as well as 
policy, to exclude missionaries from their territory. At the 
renewal of their charter in 1813, the Christian public of Eng- 
land secured freedom for missionary efforts. For a long time, 
however, and till within a few years, the government, partly 
from timidity and partly from slowness to break away from 
established custom, with some confusion of ideas as to toler- 
ation and neutrality, has, in some things, favored, and even 
supported, Hindoo superstitions. The truth is, Englishmen 
are so much accustomed to the union of religion and govern- 
ment, church and state, that, even when sincerely aiming at 
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neutrality in religion, they know not how to take up a neutral 
position and maintain it. Our American let-alone policy, 
which is working so admirably, they have yet to learn. The 
reproach of favoring idolatry is, however, at last removed. 
But there is now danger of a leaning in the opposite direc- 
tion. Churchmen of various shades, high and low, are calling 
upon the rulers of India to abandon their “ godless policy,” 
as it is called, to aid in the work of Christian conversion, 
and to introduce the Bible as a class-book into government 
schools, — schools supported by taxes paid by Hindoos and 
Mohammedans. Some go so far as to pronounce the present 
revolt a judgment upon the governments of India and Eng- 
land for having so long neglected to convert their subjects to 
Christianity. The Church Missionary Society, in an address 
to the public, calls upon the government “to avow itself a 
Christian government, not neutral or indifferent to the religion 
of its subjects,” and would have the public schools “ comprise 
the teaching of the Word of God,’ — the Bible. The Church 
of England Quarterly Review claims-that, if missionaries had 
all along been permitted to preach to Sepoys “within the 
lines,” (where alone restraint has been imposed,) there would 
have been no mutiny; that because of this exclusion of mis- 
sionaries from the cantonments of the native army, (very 
necessary and proper, surely,) a judgment has fallen upon all 
Englishmen, even upon women and children! 

To Americans, accustomed to entire separation of all 
churches and religions from the state, and to public schools 
in which all creeds stand on the same footing, this is an in- 
tolerant view of the subject. But a majority of the English 
cannot so see it. The demand for Catechism and Bible in 
the public schools has hitherto prevented the possibility of 
any efficient system of national education in England. The 
cry, raised a few years ago in some parts of America, that 
“the children of New England were being common-schooled 
out of heaven,” was an offshoot of this English illiberality. 
We are pleased to see that Dr. Allen, a judicious and well- 
informed American missionary, who has resided twenty-five 


years in India, approves of the neutral position of the Com- 
pany. He says: — 
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“ This neutral or common ground generally occupied by the govern- 
ment has given occasion for dissatisfaction on the part of a portion of 
the Christian community ; saying that the government, being Christian, 
ought not to ignore its own faith, when it can exhibit and inculcate the 
truth upon its own subjects. But it is not easy to see how the govern- 
ment could pursue any other course consistently with its professed prin- 
ciple of non-interference. And further, it has been the wish of the 
government to pursue a course which would excite an interest among 
the native population, and secure their co-operation in carrying forward 
the cause of general education, and also to prepare and publish ele- 
mentary, literary, and scientific works, which would be acceptable and 
useful. And these objects the government could only hope to accom- 
plish by occupying this neutral ground.” — p. 319. 


Lord Shaftesbury speaks well when he says: — 


“ All that we require in India is a complete religious equality ; and 
if the Hindoos and Mohammedans, singly or conjointly, choose to form 
associations for the propagation of their creeds, and imitate our pro- 


ceedings, let them do so as freely as ourselves, — provided they keep 
within the limits of law and order.” 


The Bishop of Oxford to the same effect : — 


“By a Christian basis God forbid I should teach you to understand 
that we should use one iota of force or fraud or earthly favor to draw 
one man into the profession of the faith of Christ.” 


Mr. Gladstone still more to the purpose : — 


“ Therefore, that perfect freedom and that perfect toleration, — not 
nominal only, — but an established equality as to every political right 
and principle of religion, is I believe the first principle of which Chris- 
tianity commands the adoption with regard to our policy in that 
country, because it would be contrary to that justice which is the foun- 
dation of Christianity itself, if, having obtained power over the people 
of that country, which we certainly have not obtained by public right 
or law, we were to use it for the purpose of doing violence to the con- 
science of that people. But we have a duty beyond the establishment 
of toleration in India, and that is a strict adherence to propriety of con- 
duct, the avoidance of unjust and unnecessary wars, the avoidance of 
connection with all demoralizing practices. I must confess that I have 
great faith in that silent preaching of Christianity which is connected 
with the general exhibition of Christian conduct both in the lives of 
private individuals and likewise in the direction of public policy.” — 
Daily News, October 14th. 
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We are glad to have Mr. Gladstone’s high authority in 
favor of “ silent preaching,” which is doing more in India for 
and against — mostly for—truth and righteousness, than all 
other preaching. Mr. Gladstone, Dr. Arnold, and others, have 
laid down the principle, that the state should have a con- 
science. ‘T'rue; if they only mean by it a principle which re- 
quires public morality. But they do not thus limit it, but 
understand by it a religious and theological conscience; and 
this, in the present state of the world, requires the state to 
have and to propagate a creed; and what is this but sanc- 
tioning the Ultramontanism of Rome, the Mohammedanism 
of Turkey, and even the Inquisition itself? If the state is to 
have a religious conscience, and to hold itself responsible for 
the entire well-being of the citizen, — here and hereafter, — it 
follows that its own religion must be enforced by the strong- 
est, most effectual means; and if it believes pains and penal- 
ties constitute the most effectual means, it must resort to 
them. We suspect Mr. Gladstone has receded from his 
former position, for, in his recent missionary speech, a part of 
which we have just quoted, we not only find nothing of it, 
but much to the contrary. Lord Shaftesbury, and many of 
the Bishops, sometimes see and admit the true principle, and 
at other times quite lose sight of it. Inconsistency is to be 
expected in a state which establishes Episcopacy in England, 
Presbyterianism in Scotland, Episcopacy over one part of the 
Irish, Romanism over another, and neutrality in India. No 
wonder that a state so prone to mix itself up with the religion 
of the people should, for a long time, have thought itself 
doing God’s service in supporting Juggernaut ! 

While, on the one hand, we hope the present freedom of 
missionary exertion will be continued, and no support ever 
again extended to Hindoo superstitions, we also hope the 
government will be steadfast in favor of neutrality and against 
the present popular clamor. Neutrality is the American idea, 
adopted by the Company so far as their Asiatic subjects are 
concerned. It would have been better still if their English 
subjects had been treated equally well, and their church es- 
tablishment left at home, to live on with its grand cathedrals 
through a respectable old age, then to be superseded by truer 
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religious freedom. Before dismissing the religious question, it 
is in place to inquire how far Christianity has been already 
introduced into India, and how far Protestant missions have 
been successful. The Edinburgh Review thus speaks on this 
subject, in July, 1853:—__ 


“ After a century’s British dominion in India, Christianity cannot be 
said to have made any material progress. Many educated Hindoos, in- . 
deed, and, what is singular, the majority of them Brahmins, have abjured 
their own gods, but in doing so have not become proselytes to Chris- 
tianity. Bishop Heber, with far less charity than usually characterized 
that able and amiable prelate, called these men ‘atheistic Brahmins’; 
but this is an untrue description of them, for they are sincere believers 
in the unity of the Deity, without being either Christians or Moham- 
medans. The British government is at present, what it ought always to 
have been, strictly neutral on the subject of converting the natives. 
This was by no means the case in former times. The first Protestant 
missionaries may be said to have been even persecuted.” 


The North British Review for February, 1853, quotes, with 
a protest, the following, from Campbell’s Modern India, a 
work of high authority : — 


“The progress of Christianity in India by the influence of private 
missionaries cannot, in truth, be said to be great. . I believe that they 
have some success in the South, where the Jesuits had preceded them, 
and where they found a large body of Christians; but even there the 
Protestants are few; and in all parts of the Bengal Presidency, it must 
be admitted that the attempt to Christianize the natives has entirely 
failed. We have made some infidels, but very few Christians, and are 
not likely on the present system to make many more.” 


We agree with the North British in thinking the language 
respecting the Bengal Presidency too sweeping. The Re- 
viewer, in reply, states, that 


“ At the end of 1850 there were in India and Ceylon 403 mission- 
aries (22 of whom are ordained natives), 309 native churches, 103,000 
native Christians, and 17,309 communicants. It may be said that many 
of the professing native Christians are Christians only inname. We 
know it and we deplore it, but there is room in the statements given 
for very large allowances and depreciations.” 


Dr. Allen gives statistics up to 1852, when the numbers 
had increased a little. A careful writer in the Revue des 
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Deux Mondes, understood to be M. Valbezen, late French 
Consul at Calcutta, speaks as follows : — 


“Tt is with regret we express the opinion, universal with men well 
acquainted with Hindoo character, that the preaching of the mission- 


aries has made no durable impression upon the idolaters.” — VI. 1856, 
p. 789. 


Dr. Allen’s views are thus expressed : — 


“ Whether the progress of Christianity is to be steadily onward till it 
becomes the religion of the country; or Romanism is yet to revive, 
renew its policy, and increase its votaries throughout the land; or the 
Mohammedans are to become animated with the spirit of proselytism, and 
attempt to accomplish by persuasion what they failed to effect by force; 
or some reformed and philosophical system of Hinduism is to take the 
place of the present popular but absurd superstition ; or general scepti- 
cism in regard to all religion is to spread through the country ; or some 
new form of error is to appear and for a while prevail, — these things 
are now beyond human knowledge.” — p. 587. 


Yet, on the whole, he is hopeful, and believes India will 
one day become a Christian country. We incline to the 
same opinion, but we suspect this will be brought about by 
such great political, economical, commercial, literary, scien- 
tific, and other changes, aided by missionary labors, as will 
make the people and races of India, and of all Asia, as dif- 
ferent from the present races, as modern Egyptians, Greeks, 
Italians, French, Spaniards, are from the races that surrounded 
the Mediterranean in the days of St. Paul. It will be seen 
that most of the writers quoted above differ more or less from 
the opinion held by many in regard to missionary success. 
We are not aware that any of these writers are hostile to 
Christianity. On the contrary, most of them show, in the 
articles, letters, and books quoted, that they desire the spread 
of Christianity. They ought not, therefore, to be called “ ene- 
mies,” “infidels,” “ atheists,’ — epithets too freely bestowed 
by some. We have ourselves, first and last, had pretty wide 
experience on this subject. We have visited many missionary 
stations; we have known many missionaries, Catholic as well 
as Protestant; we have had opportunities to know what na- 
tive Christians are; and this is our opinion, — formed after an 
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induction from facts collected in four or five years of careful 
inquiry, and confirmed by much subsequent observation, — 
that nearly all the missionaries, Catholic and Protestant, are 
worthy men, laboring in a good cause, and accomplishing 
good, though generally not so much good as they think, nor 
always the kind of good they seek. We believe that extrava- 
gant hopes have been and still are entertained by many mis- 
sionaries and others, but that results and time —and nothing 
else — will in the end bring these hopes down to proper di- 
mensions. 

We come now to questions of a different class. For a long 
course of years John Company (the name by which the Eng- 
lish power in Asia is familiarly known there) has been annex- 
ing province after province, and kingdom after kingdom, till 
his empire has become enormous, — the wonder of the world. 
Yet honest John never meant to grow so great. Greatness, 
he says, has been thrust upon him. Yes and No, as we shall 
see further on. Even his religious friends, speaking through 
Dr. Chalmers’s North British, declare: “'There never was a 
government less greedy of conquest. It is not that the Com- 
pany is grasping. It is that their designs have been overruled 
by Providence.” This reminds us of Virginia and Carolina 
talk in reference to Texan annexation and the Mexican war. 
We grant that the ultimate object in the former case, — the 
extension of empire, —— was more respectable than in the lat- 
ter case, — the extension of slavery ; but the means used in 
both cases have been of similar character. “ For more than 
half a century the tenor of the Company’s instructions to their 
servants in India has been of the most pacific character.” 
Quite true; we concede even more, that the Company has 
often selected its governors on account of their pacific char- 
acter, and never, so far as we know, for their supposed annex- 
ation tendencies. Whence, then, all this annexation? Is the 
Englishman a hypocrite when he protests he did not design 
it? Not at all, but as sincere as the rest of us. Here lies the 
explanation of a contradiction only apparent. All who have 
met John Bull in his wide wanderings about the world (it is 
much the same with his son, John Company) have felt, if not 
seen, that he overflows with unconscious ambition, — undevel- 
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oped annexation, — annexation not yet in the flaunting flower 
of Fillibusterism, but in the seed which occasion may develop 
into flower and fruit. He has succeeded so well in his own 
little island, and is so thoroughly convinced (with good rea- 
son) that he can govern Hindoos better than they can govern 
themselves, that he begins to interfere, then makes treaties, 
and at last annexes. Sometimes he commits great blunders 
and great crimes, as in the Afghan affair; but he gets soundly 
thrashed as he deserves, makes confession before the world, 
and then — good Christian that he is— goes to work again, 
and in a more respectable way annexes Scinde, the Punjab, 
Pegu, and Oude. We sometimes get provoked when the 
English undertake to lecture us for our annexations; more 
frequently we smile at the unconscious ambition with which 
they march forward to subdue and bless the world. Another 
quotation from the French Consul, writing in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, is at hand to confirm us in the favorable 
Opinion we have been compelled to form of the Company’s 
government. We are always glad to make the most of good 
words spoken by the French concerning the English, or by the 
English concerning the French. Precious as diamonds they 
are, and as scarce. M. Valbezen says :— 


“Never have magistrates of greater integrity, collectors more dis- 
interested, judges more independent, presided over the destiny of native 
populations ; in a word, the great majority of the members of the civil 
service represent worthily in India one of the nations which march at 
the head of European civilization.” — VI. 1856, p. 326. 


A German traveller in India in 1843, Captain Von Orlich, 
gives similar testimony : — 


“To his [the Englishman’s] practical good sense, his desire to ac- 
quire solid knowledge, and his elevated moral standard, England is in- 
debted for her greatness and her power. I have never seen these 
virtues so predominant as in this country. The more I learn of Eng- 
land’s mode of government here, the more I am compelled to admire 
the talent of the English for colonization. It is an error to suppose 
that the British power in India has attained its meridian height. It is 
not in the power of the English to say, So far will we go and no farther; 
the necessity of securing their own existence in India will compel 
them to make the Indus, or rather the Soliman and Himalaya Moun- 
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tains, their boundary, and entirely to subdue the kingdoms in the inte- 
rior.” — Travels in India, Vol. II. p. 37. 

This was written before the annexation of Scinde, before the 
Gwalior war, and years before the annexations of the Punjab, 
Pegu, and Oude, — prophecies, if we please, of those important 
events. The last annexation, that of Oude, has been called 
the cause of the present revolt. On this point it is too early 
to pronounce positively. Perhaps it will be found that the 
deep-seated Mohammedan disaffection, which took advantage 
of the “ greased cartridge ” affair, may be traced back to the 
unrighteous Afghan war, when one of the least objectionable 
Mohammedan powers in the world —a power wishing to 
be friendly to England, and which truth and justice might 
have made so — was overthrown, and the country desolated, 
not only without justice, but without even a decent pretext. 
Europeans and Americans, in dealing with Asiatics, often 
quite overshoot the mark. Having seen something, and heard 
more, of Asiatic duplicity, they undertake to be still greater 
liars. Sometimes they infamously succeed, as Clive did with 
Omichund, and Hastings with Nuncomar; sometimes they 
ignobly fail, as Lord Auckland did with Dost Mahommed. 
No doubt Asiatics are great liars, but Europeans and Ameri- 
cans, especially English, Russians, French, and Yankees, when 
they set themselves about it, are greater. A page devoted to 
this Afghan iniquity may be of use even to those whose rec- 
ollection of Indian events goes back nineteen years. 

In the year 1838 four of the ablest and most aspiring young 
men in India, Colvin, Torrens, MacNaughten, and Burnes, 
gained the ear of Lord Auckland, a Governor-General of 
amiable and honorable character, and of respectable but not 
superior mind. The first three went from Calcutta with the 
Governor, in the spring, to the stimulating air of Simla, on the 

Himalayas. Burnes came down from Cabul and joined the 
conclave. ‘The question was how to defend the northwestern 
frontier against Russian intrigues, always suspected by the 
English, sometimes with reason, as often without. Just then 
the English ministry was in one of its paroxysms of suspicion, 
groundless or nearly so. The result was that Lord Auckland, 
urged by the ministry and by his young advisers, (Mr. Kaye 
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in his able history thinks the result would have been entirely 
different had he remained in Calcutta with the Council,) issued 
the famous Simla Manifesto of October 1, 1838, which we read 
at the time as a puzzle, and now read again remembering the 
saying that language was invented to conceal thought. ‘The 
meaning of its six close pages, translated into plain English, is 
this: —‘ Since Russia is suspected of using Persia as a tool, 
and of instigating Persia to use Dost Mahommed, the ruler of 
Cabul, as a tool to trouble England, therefore we decide to 
use Runjeet Sing as a tool, and to instigate him to use Shah 
Soojah as a tool, to dethrone Dost Mahommed, and so keep back 
Russia.’ In 1839 the war and the dethronement were bravely 
and successfully carried out. ‘The leading general, Sir John 
Keane, was rewarded with a peerage, while the great “ politi- 
cals,’ MacNaughten and Burnes, were knighted, — sweet vis- 
ions of the Governor-Generalship in the dim distance luring 
them on. Ail England was now in as good spirits as we were 
when we entered the “ halls of the Montezumas.” In 1841 the 


- wronged party of Dost Mahommed, with all the energetic hate 


of Islam, determined on vengeance, and Burnes and Mac- 
Naughten were the first victims. ‘They were assassinated, poor 
fellows !— slight foretasteof the sublimer vengeance at the 
door. In January, 1842, the whole English army which had 
been left to prop up the English puppet Shah Soojah — an 
army of 4,500 fighting men and 12,000 camp-followers — was 
compelled to undertake that never-to-be-forgotten retreat from 
Cabul through the dreadful Khyber Pass, in which all were cut 
off save Dr. Brydon, who escaped as by miracle to tell the tale. 
The heroic Lady Sale and 121 others were saved as prisoners, 
and afterwards rescued. More than 16,000, including women 
and children, miserably perished by the sword or the cold. 
Mr. Kaye closes his narration of the event with these words: 
“ There is nothing more remarkable in the history of the world 
than the awful completeness — the sublime unity — of this 
Cabul tragedy.” * 

During the next two years, Lord Ellenborough, the new 
Governor-General, with pomp and circumstance, did his best 





* War in Afghanistan, Vol. II. p. 390. 
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to restore the fallen prestige of English invincibility. He 
caused another grand army to march to Cabul, which over- 
came all opposition, demolished fortifications, burnt the great 
bazaar, buried the bleaching bones of their slaughtered coun- 
trymen, and then marched back again, — leaving behind the 
injured Dost Mohammed to rule as he could over the ruins, — 
leaving behind, too, in all Mohammedan memories, a story of 
ambition, injustice, and disaster on “the river of Cabul,” 
which has been too well remembered, this summer, on the 
banks of the Ganges. An old Indian of the civil service, in 
the Dublin University Magazine of October, states that, being 
present soon after the Afghan disaster at a great religious 
meeting at Calcutta of two thousand Mohammedans, himself 
in Mohgul dress, and so unnoticed, he “ heard on all sides the 
eager and oft-repeated hope that the star of the Feringhees hadi 
set. In the meeting were many of the native officers, but not 
one of them remembered whose salt he had eaten.” 'T'oo welb 
remembered, too, by the Mohammedans has been the older: 
story of the shameful Rohilla war; and by the Hindoos, the- 
story of the judicial murder of their great Brahmin, Nuncomar,. 
and of the worse than Hindoo treachery against their great 
merchant, Omichund. Taking into account these bitter rec-. 
ollections, and the long pent up detestation against these few 
proud foreigners and Christians, undertaking to lord it over so 
many millions, and then all this Mohammedan wrath, and. 
Rajpoot fury, and Brahminic relentlessness, condensed into 
wormwood and gall by the tempestuous passions of a mob, 
and a military mob, can we not see how it is that atrocities 
have been committed which make us for the time forget St.. 
Domingo, September massacres in Paris, St. Bartholomew’s 
day, and Cromwell’s terrible doings at Drogheda and Wex-. 
ford ? 

A word we must say respecting the outcry now raised in 
England against Lord Canning and the Company. As ‘to. 
Lord Canning, he seems to be guilty of the very common 
failing of not being a great man. He is only the son of a 
great man. Clive, or Hastings, or Wellesley, or Napier, is. 
now wanted. Perhaps Elgin or Ellenborough might do.. 
Lord Canning is neither. He can. only do his duty after his. 
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fashion, and he seems to be doing his best. He is supposed 
to owe his appointment to Lord Palmerston’s gratitude to his 
father, George Canning, who first found out the young Palm- 
erston. Itis then for England to call bravely upon Palmerston 
to forget gratitude for the time, and hunt up and send out a 
great man,— if one can be found; though, in the scarcity, 
he is most likely waiting to see if Lord Canning himself may 
not grow into greatness in this great crisis, — possibly the best 
way. 

And why condemn the Company, so often the idol of Eng- 
lishmen? Why demand a transfer of its powers — moderate 
enough now—to the Crown? In short, what is the Com- 
pany against which all this talk is directed? Under the name 
East India Company is hidden a fallacy. It is partly a fiction, 
like so many other fictions of English law and government. 
It is used in different senses. In its popular sense, — the sense 
in which from necessity we have several times in this article 
used it, — it means the government of India. But in its strict 
and proper sense it means only a part, and much the least 
powerful part, of that government. It means the Court of 
Directors, reduced by the new charter of 1853 from thirty to 
eighteen members, a third of whom are nominated by the 
crown. ‘The details only of administration are in the hands 
of the Company, and that only when not overruled by the 
Board of Control and the Ministry. In the Afghan war the 
Company had no hand, except as the government of Massa- 
chusetts may be said to have had a hand in the Mexican war, 
that is, as an unwilling accessory after the fact. Of most of 
England’s unjust Asiatic wars the Company has been guilt- 
less. 'The Company is good in the management of red tape, 
—the present bugbear of all England; but red tape, in its 
place and time, with its system and precedents, its respect for 
order and law, is good, — good in times of peace, good to fill 
up’the many intervals between great men. 

The government of India has great merits. It has subdued, 
and held, and governed with constantly increasing energy and 
justice, the grandest foreign dependency the world has ever 
seen. No doubt it has defects and abuses, and it is to be 
hoped the present crisis will lead to the correction of some of 
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them. But it would be easier to find three defects and abuses 


in the government of England than one in that of India. The 
government of India is, in truth, the Governor-General, held 
in check by the Calcutta Council, by the Supreme Court of 
India, by the Directors, by the Board of Control, by the Min- 
istry, by Parliament, by the people of England,— as many 
checks as an Asiatic ruler, in ordinary times, ought to have. 
In extraordinary times the system is so adjusted that he can, 
if a great man, equal to the occasion, step at once, without 
any revolutionary act, into the vast responsibility and effi- 
ciency of dictatorship. If not a great man, some member of 
the Council, if great enough, may for the time come to be vir- 
tually the ruler. If Governor and Council are all weak, the 
commander-in-chief may, with some delay and some help 
from the ministry and the people of England, grow into the 
dictator needed. If all these fail, it remains for England, 
through all her organs of selection, to find and send the man. 
This interesting process is now going on. Meanwhile the 
greatness of English character on the spot — fifty thousand to 
a hundred and fifty millions — is holding on, and holding out 
as at Waterloo, and will, no doubt, go triumphantly through: 





Art. VIIL.—REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY. 


A parallel might be drawn between the new volume of Mr. Brown- 
son* and Francis Newman’s “ Phases of Faith,” —two volumes of 
religious autobiography written each with apparently utter frankness 
and equal sincerity, by men of marked ability and religiousness of 
spirit, though widely differing in range of culture and native tender- 
ness of mind. ‘T'wo more instructive biographies have scarcely been 
written. Two more marked illustrations could hardly be pointed out, 
of that disturbed equilibrium in the spiritual forces of our time, which 
sets the magnetic current so strongly in the opposite directions to lib- 
erty at one pole and authority at the other. We see no reason for 
doubting the entire good faith and honesty of purpose of either. And 





* The Convert: or, Leaves from my Experience. By O. A. BrRownson. New 
York: Edward Dunigan and Brother. 
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we honor in both alike the courage which could scorn the small praise 
of consistency, in that absolute self-surrender to the leading of what 
seemed Truth, which has landed each as far as possible from the asso- 
ciations of his earliest years. 

We are bound to say that Mr. Brownson has quite solved in this 
volume the difficulty which some of his own friends have felt at his 
“plunge” into ultra-Romanism. To trust his present recollection of 
himself, he was “never a genuine hearty Protestant, or a thorough- 
going radical,” even in his most vehement days. (p. 12.) Nor was it 
ever his misfortune, he says again (p. 83), “to be of a sceptical turn of 
mind.” On the contrary, the meditations of his unpropitious and lonely 
childhood were “of Jesus and Mary and the holy angels” (p. 6); and 
the first strong religious impression he received was from a pious and 
excellent woman, who warned him against “sects and new lights,” 
and set him steadfastly, though unconsciously, with his face towards 
Rome. Through the unreason and espionage of Presbyterian church- 
membership, through the shallow insincerity of a half-way Univer- 
salism, through the void of empty Atheism, the wilderness of social 
radicalism, and the gradually mellowing and brightening light of a 
theo-philanthropic faith, he follows steadily the same road ; has no pro- 
found or sincere conviction of any of the heresies he helps promulgate ; 
is providentially led, the while, to adopt one after another the major 
and minor premises, and finally to the verge of the conclusion ; till at 
length a shudder seizes him at the thought that, “if I die as I am, I 
shall assuredly go to hell” (p. 391), and he hastens to make his peace 
with the Church which he has believed in all along, at least as much as 
he has believed in anything. 

In one aspect this book is very sad,—the spectacle it gives of a 
vigorous mind putting itself to feed on metaphysic husks, — setting 
itself to grind in the metaphysic mill, with nothing but chaff between 
the stones, — till from mere famine of soul it grasps at the bare sub- 
limity of the assertion, that here, and here alone, is plenty. No atmos- 
phere of religious tenderness invests the brooding, solitary child. The 
earliest impulse of devoutness, the free surrender to the dominion of 
religion in the soul, is mocked rather than met by the austere and 
chilling discipline that takes the place of Gospel love. When the vigor 
of manly thought comes, there is no basis of mental culture, no rich 
field of intellectual resources, for it to act on; and so it is at the mercy 
of the thin scphisms of a materializing Universalism, the implacable 
logic of Godwin, the shallow socialism of Owen and Wright, the pas- 
sionate vagaries of a Workingmen’s Party which it is “soon tired of,” 
the dreams of “union and progress,” in which it is only “too honest, 
too consistent, and too distrustful of itself to succeed.” (p. 181.) We 
trust that Mr. Brownson’s recollection is deeply colored by an egotistic 
temper, or else by the polemic aim of throwing odium on Protestant 
blasphemies, when he hints that, while engaged in the work of “ recon- 
struction, reconciliation, and love,” for which by his past training he 
was so singularly qualified, he began to be looked to by many (Unita- 
rians apparently) as “a second Messias”! (p. 176.) We well re- 
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member the day when he addressed Channing as his “spiritual father,” 
who, under God, had rescued him from the abyss of unbelief; and when 
he said, in effect, “ Hitherto I have believed that what I said was true, 
now I know that what I say is true.” With these recollections still 
fresh, we are pained to find him speaking (p. 169) of Channing’s 
“adroitness” in winning a reputation for wisdom which he did not 
deserve ; and we cannot bring ourselves to listen with much respect 
to his assertion that he knows the same truth to be damnable error 
now. 

A curious simplicity and audacity of confidence in himself appear 
now and then as a trait in this memoir. To restore union and har- 
mony among the sundered fragments of the Christian Church — Roman, 
Protestant, and Greek —is the problem he courageously undertakes. 
* All that was wanting,” he thinks, “was to collect the ideas which 
these three hundred years of criticism and investigation had developed, 
and mould them into one harmonious, complete, and living system, and 
then to take that system as the principle and law of the new moral and 
religious organization.” (p. 166.) Only that! But finding that his 
unaided efforts are scarce likely to bring about the result, at least in 
his lifetime, he does the next best thing, which is to attach himself to 
that fragment which makes the loudest claim of prestige and authority. 
Mr. Brownson seems never once to have suspected that there may 
have been elements of modern thought, knowledge, and life which he 
has not mastered; nay, that there are vast domains of culture, a whole 
world of modern science, of which, by misfortune or wilfulness, he 
hardly knows the existence. While still a Universalist, and in the 
face of the stupendous revolution which science has wrought in a 
thoughtful man’s conception of the universe, he can say that “in nature 
the evil seems to surpass the good,’—a mythological falsity which 
seems never to have been schooled out of him by any subsequent ap- 
prehension of the sublime philosophy of the material world. This 
latent Manichzism is cured at length by no larger and calmer under- 
standing of the Creator in his works, but by learning that everlasting 
damnation, and the eternity of the Ahriman reign of Darkness, are 
truths of “the supernatural order” (p. 55), and therefore cannot be 
objected to by the natural reason and conscience of man! 

We are sorry to find in this volume, which should at least have 
something of the tenderness and humility of a personal confession, 
traces of a levity and unconscious hardness of temper, of which in his 
better moments Mr. Brownson has seemed to us quite free. Of his 
last conversion, for example, he can speak in this way: “It was, no 
doubt, unpleasant to take such a step; but to be eternally damned 
would, after all, be a great deal unpleasanter” (p. 372), —a style of 
speech only paralleled in Mohammed’s exhortation to his flagging 
troops, — the desert is hot, but hell is hotter! We find also repeated, 
we think for the ninety-ninth time, the stale similitude (applied to 
natural religion) of a man’s “lifting himself by his own waistband,” — 
an illustration, by the way, which might just as well prove the impossi- 
bility of an oak lifting its tons of timber in the air, since in neither case 
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we deal with mechanical, but in one with organic, as in the other with 
spiritual forces. We should not have expected, either, so slender a 
sophism as that, even on rationalistic grounds, touching the value of the 
Bible, — “TI can know without it all I can know with it.” (p. 71.) 

We find, also, that this volume, while apparently the confession of 
a lifetime of intellectual error, is in reality a personal vindication 
throughout. Any hearty or profound conviction of those very errors 
is, as we have seen, studiously disclaimed. A saving element of scep- 
ticism is held in reserve through them all. Only the grain of truth 
disguised under them is really seized by the same loyalty of soul which 
at length eschews the husk of falsehood; while, in comparison with his 
associates, he is always more honest, more earnest, and more consistent 
than they. That this should be the interpretation of such a course 
most natural to a mind which we believe to have been manful, honest, 
and courageous in the main through all, we readily grant; but we 
fancy we “spy the creat peard” of the natural man under all the 
mufflers of a new-found creed. 

And for the sake of what might be the really religious value of the 
book, we regret that the personal notices in it of remarkable men of 
the last forty years are both meagre in apprehension, and warped by 
the medium of estrangement through which these men are seen. The 
sketch of Fanny Wright is the only one which seems softened by a 
touch of real human sympathy. 

Of one quality in this book we gladly make honorable acknowledg- 
ment, — the manly and American protest it utters against the despotism 
of Roman Catholic governments abroad. “ Modern Cesarism,” as he 
calls it, — that style of absolutism and universal empire attempted by 
Philip the Second and Louis the Fourteenth, which would have been 
the greatest possible curse to Europe,—he thinks had nothing to do 
with Papal principles: though how it could have been overthrown but 
for the lamentable “ Protestant revolt” against it, he does not make 
very clear. The government of the Papal States he does not much 
admire ; neither, we are glad to say, the statecraft of Austria and Na- 
ples. Still, religion is infinitely more important than good government ; 
and the people of Papal countries gre really far more virtuous and 
blessed than those of any Protestant realm. Such assertions would be 
worth more if backed by personal testimony. As it is, we see in them 
the simple and mere assertion of a republican birthright, and the effort 
to make it consist with the profession of ecclesiastical fidelity. From 
the Romanist point of view, we do not see that any counsel could be 
more wise and timely, than that in which it is urged that the Church 
must win back the confidence and willing allegiance of men, and its 
lost position as leader in free thought, science, and social progress. 
With a church truly catholic, in the sense which these words imply, it 
is clear that no spiritual force now ranged on the side of dissent could 
for one instant contend. That such a church can be constituted by the 
infallibility of any hierarchy made up of fallible men, is a dream which 
has seduced some of the best of men into some of the worst of acts. 
In the face of history and philosophy, Mr. Brownson renews the pro- 
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fession of belief in it; and in his future course, as a subject of Papal 
Rome, he will be held responsible for its reconciliation with his equally 
earnest profession of devotion to human progress and social right. 


Since John of Vicenza, some time in the thirteenth century, 
harangued his audience of four hundred thousand from a_ pulpit 
sixty feet high, or since those astonishing missionary exploits in 
which Xavier baptized on an average three hundred and twenty- 
nine converts a day for ten years together, perhaps the most striking 
scene in the annals of religious eloquence was on the late Fast in 
England on account of the Indian troubles, when a congregation 
of four and twenty thousand gathered in the Crystal Palace to listen to 
Mr. Spurgeon’s sermon, and the remotest listener heard every word. 
Whether that word was intrinsically the best that might have been 
spoken, we shall not undertake to say. But the three titles before us * 
remind us of a name still new, to be recognized among the marked 
names in the literature of the pulpit. Eminent in any intellectual 
sense it certainly is not. But conspicuous it certainly is for this year 
or two past, as standing for qualities which have always weighed more 
with the multitude (and justly, perhaps) than with philosophers and 
critics, who tell us rather what men’s reputations ought to be than what 
they are. 

There is nothing which more puts at defiance all canons of mere 
literary criticism, than to state the conditions of success in popular 
eloquence, — especially that of the pulpit. We have to accept it asa 
fact where we find it, and not quarrel with it because we do not under- 
stand the reason why. A reputation like that of Spurgeon is one of 
the surprises of the time. Coming like Jonah’s gourd to sudden great- 
ness, we might fancy it ought to perish as suddenly; but it continues 
to grow, till the question gets to be asked more soberly, which was 
asked at first in satirical pamphlets, “ Who is this Spurgeon ? ” — and 
the answer may be as interesting to scholars and philosophers as it is 
to the crowd that hoots or the crowd that follows. Whatever we think 
of the baldness of this young man’s culture, or the bigotry of his creed, 
it is wiser and better not to cavil, but see if we can what his real ele- 
ments of power are. 

Along with rather a painful and overstrained consciousness of his own 
importance to both hemispheres, Mr. Spurgeon gives us a very decided 
impression that he is a man in earnest, and believes his own words. We 
should be disappointed as well as grieved, if the utterer of so much 
manly and plain truth should prove a backslider, a prey to the fiery 
temptations that beset a path of such formidable popularity, and a tem- 
perament such as we gather to be his. These “Sermons,” he tells us, are 
the “extemporaneous utterances of a very busy man.” We can well 








* Sermons by the Rev. C. H. Spurceon, of London. Third Series. 

The Saint and his Saviour: a volume of Sermons, by the same. 

A Fast Day Sermon preached in the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. New York: 
Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co. 
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believe it. The view they incidentally give of a life intensely occupied 
with one sole thing is very striking. Their egotism is very plain and 
undisguised. ‘ A year ago I was abused by everybody; to mention my 
name was to mention the name of the most abominable buffoon that ever 
lived. The mere utterance of it brought forth oaths and cursings ; with 
many men it was a name of contempt, kicked about the street as a foot- 
ball. ..... My name is somewhat esteemed now, and the great ones of 
the earth think it no dishonor to sit at my feet; but this makes me fear 
lest my God should forsake me now that the world esteems me. I 
would rather be despised and slandered than aught else.” (p. 203.) 
“ Many a woman has grasped me by the hand, shed her tears upon me, 
and said, I bless God, Iam a happy woman now; my husband is re- 
claimed, my house is blessed, our children are brought up in the fear of 
the Lord. Not one or two, but scores of such are here.” (p. 381.) 

It is interesting to see how his theory of preaching (like any theory 
that is good for anything) grows out of his practice. ‘* The reason why 
the old Puritan preachers could get congregations was this, — they did 
not give their hearers dry theology. They illustrated it; they had an 
anecdote from this, and a quaint passage from that classic author ; here 
a verse of poetry ; here and there even a quip or pun, —a thing which 
now-a-days is a sin above all sins, but which was constantly committed 
by these preachers, whom I have ever esteemed as the patterns of pulpit 
eloquence. Christ Jesus was an attractive preacher. He sought above 
all means to set the pearl in a frame of gold, that it might attract the 
attention of the people. He was not willing to place himself in a parish 
church, and preach to a large congregation of thirteen and a half, like 
our good brethren in the city, but would preach in such a style that 
people felt they must go and hear him. But if we adopt such a 
style, they will call us clownish, vulgar, and so on. Blessed be God, 
we have long learned that vulgarity is a very different thing from what 
some men suppose. We have been so taught, that we are willing to 
become clowns for Christ’s sake, and so long as we are seeing souls 
saved, we are not likely to alter our course... ... Some pulpits die of 
dignity. I take it, the greatest dignity in the world is the dignity of 
converts, — that the glory of the pulpit is, if I may use such a meta- 
phor, to have captives at its chariot-wheels, to see converts following 
it; and where there are such, and those from the very worst of men, 
there is a dignity in the pulpit beyond any dignity which a fine mouth- 
ing of words and a grand selection of fantastic language could ever give 
to it.” 

As to the intellectual conditions of Mr. Spurgeon’s success, they con- 
sist in the sharpest and rudest forms of a harsh theology. “I ama 
sectarian,” he says, truly enough, “ and hope to be so until I die, and to 
glory in it.” His creed is very explicit, and constantly urged with the 
emphasis, “ He that believeth not shall be damned.” “ If any man here 
should be in doubt on account of ignorance,” he says (p. 99), “let me, 
as plainly as I can, state the Gospel. I believe it to be wrapped up in 
one word, — Substitution. I have always considered, with Luther and 
Calvin, that the sum and substance of the Gospel lies in that word Substi- 
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tution, Christ standing in the stead of man. If I understand the Gospel, 
it is this: I deserve to be lost and ruined; the only reason why I should 
not be damned is this, that Christ was punished in my stead, and there 
ts no need to execute a sentence twice for sin.” He delights in the most 
coarse and violent expressions ; says of Christ, that “ he took the cup in 
both his hands, and 


** At one tremendous draught of love 
He drank damnation dry” ; 


and wishes, more than once, that he could be like Dante, who so carried 
the dreadful scenes of torment in the very aspect of his face, that people 
shuddered as he passed, and said, There goes the man who was in hell. 
Next to the Atonement, Baptism seems uppermost with him, with in- 
effable scorn of baptismal regeneration and infant baptism. “I think I 
can have none here so profoundly stupid as to be a Puseyite,” he says, 
in discoursing on regeneration; dreads lest Arminianism may be on the 
increase ; and insists, twice, that we must let our good works go, like the 
young midshipman whom his father ordered to leap from the main-truck 
into the sea as the only thing to save his life. That this sharp, coarse, 
strong presenting of the point of doctrine should have its effect with the 
gross crowd who throng to hear, is not surprising ; its effect on intelli- 
gent sceptics seems more problematical, — though he claims (as on p. 
255) instances of conversion as astonishing as that of the magicians who 
burned their books at Ephesus. 

The lesser arts of popular speech — whether spontaneous or studied 
— are a very prominent thing in these discourses. They are, indeed, 
a sort of instinct or necessity to a platform speaker matched against 
ten thousand idle or eager listeners. One sermon he begins abruptly, 
“T will show you three fools,’ — the wounded soldier, the ship’s captain 
in a storm, and the convicted sinner, who go about hunting up the origin 
of their danger, instead of the way of rescue. One, “with seven texts,” 
takes these words, J have sinned, successively from the lips of Pharaoh, 
Balaam, Saul, Achan, Judas, Job, and the Prodigal. In one case, 
described in a London newspaper, he kept his audience entertained 
through a considerable part of his discourse with a very diverting 
parody of his text, “ Wait thou only on the Lord, all my expectation is 
from him,’ — applying it to the fortune-hunter, waiting for long years, 
with affectionate zeal, on an aged aunt or grandmother, who has well 
invested in the funds, and clings to life as tightly as to her securities. 
Now and then a plain moral is put in a quaint, shrewd way; as, “ A little 
sin, like a little pebble in the shoe, will make a traveller to heaven walk 
very wearily.” Or he points a sarcastic meaning with a sudden odd 
turn: “ There sits Mr. Somebody in that pew; O what a support he 
is to the Church! Yes, in money matters, perhaps. But do you know, 
there is poor old Mrs. Nobody in the aisle that is most likely a greater 
pillar to the Church than he, for she is a holier Christian, one who lives 
nearer to her God and serves him better, and she is ‘ the substance 
thereof’? ” (p. 53.) For a very dramatic exhibition of an Oriental 
custom, and one which must have been quite effective, see (p. 111) the 
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scene of the accidental homicide flying to the City of Refuge, or 
(p. 239) the comparison of the raising of the young man at Nain 
and Lazarus. 

These illustrations are sufficient to show that positive qualities of no 
mean order, and a union of religious earnestness with rare popular 
gifts, go to the production of this very surprising phenomenon, — the 
sudden fame and power of an ungainly, uncultured, and unheralded 
young man. So striking an incident of the moral life of the time we 
are unwilling to regard as merely fortuitous, or to turn aside with a slur 
at the narrowness of creed or coarseness of taste which no doubt are 
one ingredient in it. The volume before us is of a sort to do good in the 
main; and at any rate is a very interesting and curious study to those 
who would know how it is that the masses of mankind may be religiously 
and powerfully moved. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Many of our readers will remember the masterly and searching 
analysis of the character and motives of Charles James London (alias 
Blomfield), in the Westminster Review of 1844. Making all allowance 
for the partisan rancor and bitterness of sarcasm which were re- 
dundant in that brilliant essay, enough of fact and theory was given to 
fix the reputation of Bishop Blomfield as the embodiment of restless 
intrigue, shameless duplicity, and indomitable arrogance. He was 
shown to be greedy of place, power, and emoluments, slippery in policy, 
unscrupulous in methods, active indeed, but rather for mischief than 
for good. Such-was the impression left by the radical writer. And 
subsequent circumstances, the conduct of the Bishop in the latter crises 
of the Church, his recent resignation, and the reports of his immense 
fortune acquired in office, have confirmed this impression. 

Happily, before the eyes of the Bishop were finally closed, he was 
able to read his vindication from this base calumny.* The adulation 
of a “ perpetual curate” could soothe his wounded vanity, and assure 
him that the verdict of malice was set aside in the higher court of the 
Church. He could die in peace, now that this work was safely through 
the press, and distributed among the faithful. After the voluntary 
sacrifice of official position, — after laying down, like Charles the Fifth, 
the weighty charge of a triple sovereignty, of London, of England, 
and of the Body of Christ (for over all these this Vicar of the Lord 
seemed to himself to hold sway),—in that retirement upon the poor pen- 
sion of a few thousand pounds, it must have been comforting to the 
Bishop to meditate what the eloquent pen of a Biber had written con- 
cerning him, — to find himself surely a saint, and probably a prophet, — 
a model of meekness, prudence, simplicity, and self-denial. 

Mr. Biber, indeed, claims te have judged the life of his hero with 
singular discretion ; to have understated rather than to have eulogized. 





* Bishop Blomfield and his Times. An Historical Sketch. By the Rev. 
GreorGE Epwarp Brser, LL.D., Perpetual Curate of Rochampton. London: 
Harrison. 1857. Crown 8vo. pp. 447. 
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He does not appear as the defender of the Bishop, but rather as the 
impartial historian of the momentous transition period of the last thirty 
years, that deluge interval through which the great pilot Blomfield so 
ably guided the Church of God. Several qualities of an historian, never- 
theless, Mr. Biber lacks. He has none of the breadth of vision which 
seems essential to an impartial survey. His scholarship is very 
meagre, his charity very limited, and his timidity is excessive. His 
Church theory is as narrow in its compass as it is broad in its pre- 
tension. It includes the whole world and all history, but it means ‘*the 
Church of England.” His style is the usual style of writers of his 
school, — sanctimonious, decent, abounding in the commonplaces of 
piety, ponderous in its moralizing, and in every way suited to its 
dignified theme. Mr. Biber has an awful sense of the importance of 
his work. 

The preliminary sketch of the condition of the Church in the opening 
years of the present century is very instructive, and is, in our view, the 
most accurate in the volume. To heighten, by contrast, the purity of 
Blomfield’s administration, Mr. Biber tells us how previous prelates 
had been accustomed to govern, what they did for the people and what 
they said about the priests. It is a curious state of things which he 
describes. Simony everywhere, pluralism, ignorance among the clergy, 
nepotism among the bishops, discipline relaxed, extensive infidelity, 
corrupt distribution of patronage, (not to mention card-playing in an 
episcopal palace, and a tendency to Unitarian views in some quarters,) 
— these evils certainly ought to have filled the souls of the faithful 
with despondency. If such a picture of the state of the Church had 
been drawn by a heretic, it might be attributed to a malignant heart. 
But a perpetual curate can draw it without suspicion. 

We cannot follow, in this notice, the panegyrist of Blomfield through 
all that long series of acts and works which fill, in the table of contents, 
no less than fourteen close-printed pages; we can only cull out a few of 
the beauties of this ecclesiastical anthology. It will rejoice the Ameri- 
can brethren who have lately been so scandalized at the uncanonical 
acts and dress of their priests in attending “ prayer-meetings,” and 
preaching without gowns, to learn that a Blomfield, nearly forty years 
ago, observed with pain this growing sin, and publicly reproved it; 
intimating, very wisely, that the garb of a minister had much to do with 
his success. It is edifying, too, to see that the Bishop was “ powerfully 
affected” by the funeral of his own father; though it came at a very 
lucky time, according to Mr. Biber, and gave him a chance to dodge 
a vote in the House of Lords on a question where he did not want 
to commit himself. Who will not admit that “it was an impres- 
sive scene to witness the distinguished in rank and talent bowed by 
the deep sorrow which is the common lot of mortality”! We shall 
not quite so readily allow that the pious twaddle of Mr. Biber about 
the cholera as a divine judgment of God upon the people for their sins 
in general, and the neglect of church-building in particular, represents 
the sentiment of so worldly-minded a prelate as C. J. London. What- 
ever else the Bishop might be, he was not superstitious. The amend- 
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ment which he introduced into the Sanitary Bill of 1832, that “t¢ 
hath pleased Almighty God to visit the United Kingdom,” &c., was 
a shrewd calculation of policy, and by no means an outbreak of rev- 
erence. The worthy prelate brings it forward because he thinks 
that sometimes a Christian people ought to recognize the providence 
of God. 

That witticism of a London journal, that the Bishop’s cards ought to 
read “the Church of England and Mrs. Blomfield send compliments,” 
finds ample justification in Mr. Biber’s history. “The cause of religion ” 
and the Church in general are quite identified with the interests and 
opinions of Blomfield. ‘The “sacrifices of the Church” mean his dona- 
tions for church-building, and “heresy” means opinion which differs 
from his. We are made to feel how great a condescension it is for this 
ruler to take part in affairs of business and works of charity, and what 
cruel indifference to religion was shown by those who disregarded his 
suggestions. He proposes modestly to add a duty of 2d. per ton to the 
existing duty of 8d. on coals in the metropolis, for purposes of church 
increase. Strange to say, the House of Commons refused to accede to 
this reasonable request, which gives Mr. Biber a chance to mention it 
“as but another proof of the low state of religious feeling to which the 
legislature had sunk down.” What blindness, not to see that “it was 
simply diverting a certain amount of private wealth from the uses of 
this world to the purposes of the kingdom of Christ”! In the case of 
the Bishop’s revenues, a very uncertain amount of private wealth was 
thus diverted. 

The assumption that the Bishop of London is, ex officio, bishop of the 
universe, is distinctly maintained by Mr. Biber. He does not pretend 
to trace its origin, but takes it for granted that he has, “in a manner, 
the world for his diocese.” “ Wherever,” he remarks, “all over the 
globe, there was an English clergyman who was in no particular diocese, 
and consequently under no particular bishop, he was considered. to be 
under the cosmopolitan jurisdiction of the Bishop of London.” It seems 
that the Bishop was not pleased with this extra duty, though we are 
not left to infer that he was ready to relinquish any of the glory. In- 
deed, Mr. Biber admits that one who took such views of episcopal work 
“was not, it is true, likely to make much exertion for the purpose of 
relieving himself of a burden unfairly thrust upon him.” Mr. Biber 
loses no opportunity of having a fling at the Broad-Church prelates and 
the Whig ministers. He describes Lord Melbourne as an unprincipled 
intriguer, whose object it was to convert the kingdom into a republic, 
and ruin the Church by separating it from the state, and subordinat- 
ing it to the state. Bishop Maltby of Durham, and Bishop Stanley of 
Norwich, are alternately denounced and ridiculed. Among their grave 
offences and flagrant insults to the Church and. the realm was their 
subscription to a volume of sermons by “a well-known Unitarian 
preacher.” Even the Queen does not escape his mild and sorrowful 
rebuke, for allowing Dr. Carpenter’s Harmony of the Gospels to be 
dedicated -o herself. Mr. Biber is pleased to think that the royal 
lady was cajoled, and did not know what she was about. “ However 
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unconsciously,” he charitably remarks, “the Queen might have been 
betrayed into accepting the dedication of this book, this ostensible pat- 
ronage, by her temporal governor, of the heresy which denies the 
divinity of the Saviour was felt to be an insult to the Church.” How 
distressing to see that her Majesty persists in this strange impiety, 
hears Dissenters preach with favor, and causes a country parson to 
print a sermon, by her authority, in which there is not a particle of 
orthodoxy, either in letter or spirit. 

While Victoria is thus reproved for her patronage of heresy, we read 
with satisfaction the high eulogy which C. J. London bestows on that 
royal paragon, William IV. It at once refutes the falsehoods which 
have so perseveringly followed that intelligent and religious monarch. 
“The leading features of his character,” says the Bishop, “ correspond 
to the threefold requirements of God’s word.” These were justice, 
mercy, and meekness! He adds: “An honest desire to do impartial 
justice to all his servants and subjects ; a prompt and enlarged benevo- 
lence ; a willing condescension and kindness; a careful observance of 
all the ordinances of religion ; a sense of his own weakness and depend-- 
ence upon God; and a reliance upon the merits of his Saviour, which 
consoled and supported him in the valley of the shadow of death, —. 
these qualities, especially when viewed with reference to an education 
but ill-adapted to prepare him for the duties or the trials of royalty, 
may well be remembered with an affectionate regret.” Who shall say,. 
after this, that Blomfield was not entitled to be called Bishop Laureate ? 
We have no account of any compliments paid to the chief of the Hano-. 
verian saints, George IV. It is to be presumed, however, that the: 
Bishop gave suitable expression to the grief of the nation when that 
great man was translated. 

A considerable part of Mr. Biber’s volume is occupied in discuss-. 
ing the course of the Bishop in the Tractarian controversy, both as it 
involved the innovations in practice and the peculiarities in dogma. All 
his quibbling, evasion, and solemn sophistry cannot gloss over the fact 
that the course of the Bishop in that controversy was insincere and 
pusillanimous. He was afraid to meet his foes, afraid to support his. 
friends, — was obliged to yield his points, to retract his statements, to: 
do violence to his sympathies, and to act the part of a shuffler. No one 
was satisfied with his policy. His concessions to Puseyism were as 
ludicrous as his distinction between candles lighted and unlighted, and 
crosses painted and carved; and his pretence of Protestantism, while 
proclaiming the prime doctrine of Popery, was scouted by the nation. 
Bishop Stanley had uttered, in the House of Lords, the noble sentiment 
that ‘“‘ the Church was founded upon liberty of conscience, and the right 
of private judgment.” Bishop Blomfield calls this “a remarkable senti-. 
ment to have fallen from a Christian clergyman.” “ It is practically the 
fact,” says he, “that the Protestant Church permits as great a degree. 
of liberty of conscience as 1s consistent with the interests of religion ;. 
but I have always understood that the Catholic Church is founded on 
the truth; that the Church is the authorized interpreter of the Word of 
truth; and that she would desert her duty, if she did not lay down, fox: 
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the good of the people, the great truths which are extracted from the 
Bible.” 

The final retrospective chapter of this singular historical monograph 
is a fine specimen of ecclesiastical bathos and verbiage. The gigantic 
proportions given to that sublime female, the Church of England, re- 
mind us of the Arabian grave of Mother Eve, sixty feet long, in the 
sand. 


Tue Life of Handel* claims more than any other merit the merit 
of completeness. It is a curiosity-shop of details, without any particular 
skill in arrangement or beauty of execution, — an unwrought cyclopedia 
of materials, compact and dense, in which it seems impossible that any- 
thing should have been overlooked. As a narrative it halts and is 
weary; as a magazine of anecdotes and facts, it is highly curious and 
entertaining. The old familiar stories of the burly and choleric com- 
poser are reproduced in their most authentic form, with abundance of 
new ones, throwing a very instructive light upon the court and society 
in England a hundred years ago, as well as upon the earlier history of 
modern music. Of those relating to Handel himself, we copy one or 
two: — 


‘¢ Being questioned as to his ideas and feelings when composing the Halle- 
lujah Chorus, he replied, in his imperfect English, I did think I did see all 
heaven before me, and the great God himself. When he was composing, his 
excitement would rise to such a pitch that he would burst into tears. It is said 
that a friend, calling upon the great musician when in the act of setting these 
pathetic words, He was despised and rejected of men, found him absolutely sob- 
bing. I have heard it related, says Shield, that when Handel’s servant used to 
bring him his chocolate in the morning, he often stood with silent astonish- 
ment to see his master’s tears mixing with the ink, as he penned his divine 
notes.”’ — p. 399. 


We also give a favorable specimen of the author’s style of argu- 
ment : — 


‘¢There are few critics who do not think themselves compelled to make 
objections to imitative music. Without the slightest shame, I must confess 
that I do not understand such severity. I accept all that art can produce and 
recognize as subject to it, — the natural, the physical, and the moral worlds, 
the heavens and the earth. Ridicule those, if you will, who wish to push 
imitative music to reality, who endeavor to make it deceive the ear, as the 
painter amuses himself with making eye-cheats. That I can understand 
a blacksmith exactly, there is no need of an orchestra; it would be bet- 
ter to take a hammer and an anvil at once. But if it be possible, by the 
artistic imitation of nature, by certain combinations of sonority to give birth to 
a material image, —if you can represent anything harmonically, — if you can 
make darkness visible to the eyes of the imagination, as Handel did in that 
chorus in Israel, ‘ He sent a thick darkness, — why should it not be done? 
Gretry congratulated himself upon having placed in the overture of Panurge 
a phrase of twenty bars, one of the largest that has ever been made in music. 
It paints, says he, the character of the inhabitants of the Isle of Lanterns, a 
country in which no one is ever in a hurry. What is there in this that can be 








* The Life of Handel, by Victor ScHoEtcHerR. New York: Mason and Brothers. 
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considered offensive to the dignity of art, reason, and good taste? The absurdity 
is to deprive ourselves of an intellectual sensation...... Imitative music is to 
our physical senses what expressive music is to our moral...... The empire 
of art is boundless, and all that is indispensable is success. Only the ridiculous 
is ridiculous. Art is, after all, only an admirable convention, to which it is 
first necessary to submit yourself, before you can enjoy it.’? — p. 242. 


GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. 


WE have delayed, much beyond our expectation or wish, a notice of 
the noble volume in which an American house has reproduced one of 
the masterpieces of German erudition.* We learn from the preface, 

that Mr. Lamb’s translation of ‘* The Public Economy of the Athe- 
' nians” is the only English representative of the second edition of that 
work, though Sir George Cornewall Lewis, the present Chancellor of 
the British Exchequer, has testified to its value by a translation of the 
first. With trifling exceptions, which may be mostly errors of the 
press, the task seems to be faithfully and accurately done; and we 
have the testimony of several of our best American scholars to the ex- 
cellence of the version before us. Among mechanical details, we have 
only to regret that a sort of tabular dissertation on Attic Weights and 
Measures does not include a few elementary items which would take 
up little room and give the reader much help. 

A volume like this, adventured in America, is indeed a striking tes- 
timony to the vitality of that “ fierce democratie” of two thousand years 
ago, whose population was half a million and its continental area only 
twenty-four miles square. In one sense, it is a treatise of Political 
Economy, taking its basis of facts from an ancient instead of a modern 
state. To those who know anything of recent German erudition, it is 
unnecessary to recount the painstaking and curious minuteness with 
which the material has been gathered, — such that, from a wilderness 
of apparently fortuitous and disconnected sources, we have a detail of 
information which very few persons possess of their own village, and 
which we verily believe would have astonished any Attic statesman. 
Many of these particulars, of course, it would be a fallacy to reckon on 
for calculation ; they are only hints and curiosities. But some facts 
are of permanent interest. ‘The proportion of slaves to free inhabi- 
tants, about four to one; the extremely low money-price of almost 
everything, such that a man with family and baggage could travel from 
Egypt to Attica for thirty-five cents (p. 165), or meet all the costs of 
living for eighty dollars a year; the interest of money, from ten to 
thirty-six per cent; a day’s wages, about twelve cents; the value of 
slaves, ranging from fifteen to a hundred dollars ; the out-door pauper 
relief “peculiar to Athens,” of six cents a day; the volunteer espio- 
nage that kept the public peace (p. 287); the macadamized roads of 
Greece (p. 281); the ten thousand houses of Athens, “ generally small 
and unsightly, the streets crooked and narrow” (p. 91),— these are 





* The Public Economy of the Athenians, with Notes and a Copious Index. By 
Avcustus Boreckn. Translated from the Second German Edition, by ANTHONY 
Lams. Boston: Little, Brown, & Oo. 
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hints which will aid us to fill up the picture which has the Acropolis 
for its background and the turbulent Demos for its central scene. 

One or two notices of graver moral moment we cite from this inter- 
esting volume. One is of the harm done by the home-policy of Peri- 
cles, who “made his Athenians covetous and lazy, loquacious and 
cowardly, extravagant, ill-tempered, and untractable, since he main- 
tained them by donations, pay, and cleruchiz from the public treasury, 
and gratified their sensuality and inordinate longing for enjoyment by 
magnificent festivals......He perceived that the power of Athens 
would fall with him, and sought to maintain himself as long as possible. 
Moreover, his contempt for the mass of the people was as great as his 
care in feeding them.” (pp. 300,301.) The other is the more delib- 
erate judgment of the writer as to the character of the people them- 
selves. “He who observes them without prejudice, and not prepos- 
sessed by their eminent intellectual endowments, finds, if he is capable 
of a moral judgment, a loose and dissolute private life; in the state a 
tissue of complicated passions and depraved inclinations ; and what is 
the worst, in the disposition of the people a hardness, coarseness, and 
lack of moral feeling, in a higher degree than is found at present in the 
Christian world.” (p. 269. See also pp. 398, 787.) Against this 
bitterly unfavorable judgment of Boeckh, which is essentially the same 
with Wachsmuth’s, we would fain set off Mr. Grote’s masterly vindica- 
tion, the tone of Pericles’s own eulogy, or the charming hint which 
Plato himself gives, in one of his lesser Dialogues, of the moral tender- 
ness of a child’s nurture in the glorious city. And we need not urge 
the fallacy of estimating so complex a thing as a people’s character 
from any accumulation of mere statistics, or any copying of contempo- 
rary satire. But it is well to be reminded, as we are here, that there 
is a moral standard to try nations by; and that the genius of Paganism, 
noble and beautiful as many of its traits appear, stands arraigned at the 
judgment-seat of Christ. In this view, the contrast is interesting which 
we find between the present volume, for example, and the half-cynic 
and contemptuous vindication of the Athenian polity which Xenophon * 
gives in his little tract, —— where he complains that in Athens, unlike 
Sparta, you cannot strike a slave, and he will not give you the wall; 
says no one would choose a free city to live in but for evil purposes; 
and considers repudiation an essential badge of a democracy ! — whose 
acts, like a wolf’s, are justified only from its nature and needs. 


PROFESSOR SCHWEGLER’S Roman History, the first part of the 
second volume of which lies before us, will probably, like so many 
other Roman histories, stand still at the point where his lamented death 
has left it, unless some other person of equal learning, ability, and in- 





* Or rather, Critias. See Boeckh, p. 428, note. 

t Romische Geschichte, von Dr. A. ScHWEGLER, a. ord. Prof. der class. Philol. 
an der Universitit Tiibingen. Zweiter Band. Romische Geschichte in Zeitalter 
des Kampfs der Stinde. Erste Hialfte. Von der Griindung der Republik bis zum 
Decemvirat. Tiibingen: Verlag der H. Laupp’schen Buchhandlung. 1856. 8vo. 
pp. 754. 
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dustry will undertake its completion. His clear, somewhat sceptical 
understanding, and his patient, ingenious analysis, could nowhere find a 
more tempting field than in the period treated in this volume, between 
the establishment of the Republic and the legislation of the Decemvirs. 
But it is alarming to think of the dimensions the work would have final- 
ly reached, when seven hundred and fifty-four pages are devoted to a 
period of about fifty years, whose historical character the author is no- 
ways disposed to defend. It may be observed, however, that this 
method of writing history requires more attention to the false and un- 
certain than to undisputed facts. In a work which, like this, aims to 
be a compendium of all that has ever been written on a given subject, 
we do not look for that broad light thrown on the prominent events of 
the period which shall enable the mind to comprehend its leading fea- 
tures at a glance, and watch the steady march of history, undistracted 
by what is temporary and unessential. It is like a map, in which every 
mountain, stream, forest, and village is carefully noted, — Mont Blane 
a little more deeply shaded than the Dent du Midi, the Rhone a little 
broader than the Reuss, Bern designated by a little larger mark than 
Thun. Such a map we take to guide our travels or studies; but to one 
not familiar with the country, one landscape of Turner will give a more 
vivid idea of what Switzerland is, than all the maps that Keller ever 
published. A comparison something like this could be made between 
the histories of Professor Schwegler and of Dr. Arnold or Professor 
Mommsen. We would not be understood to imply that this history is 
made up of nothing but dry antiquarian discussions ; it is very instruc- 
tive for its broad and philosophical views. But the plan did not admit 
of picturesqueness ; it is a book not to be read, but studied. 


THE great treatise on Roman Antiquities* begun by Professor 
Becker, and interrupted in like manner by his death, has been contin- 
ued by Mr. Marquardt. We have here the fourth volume, on the Ro- 
man Worship, and are still to have a volume on Private Antiquities by 
the same hand, and on Roman Law by Professor Mommsen. It was 
well said — if not true to its full extent — by a German professor, that 
the Romans had no Mythology, only Antiquities of Worship (Gottes- 
dienstliche Alterthimer). But we should do injustice to the Romans 
were we to fail to recognize the heartiness and sincerity of this worship. 
It was formal, but it was fervent. A great part was ritual, but the rest 
was sincere religion. Of all heathen nations, the early Romans were 
at once the most religious and the most moral. And though we find 
but few traces of myths except those introduced by Greek influence, the 
original Roman, or rather Italian, mythology is far from being devoid 
of interesting peculiarities. Besides the many divinities who presided 
over special places, acts, times, or occasions, as Ferentina, Egeria, 
Nundina, Rumina, Orbona, Segetia, Angerona, /Zsculanus, — besides 





* Handbuch der romischer Alterthiimer, nach der Queller bearbeitet. Begon- 
nen von WiLHELM ApotrH Becker, Prof. an der Univ. Leipzig. Fortgesetzt 
von JOACHIM MarqQuarpt, Director d.k. Tr. W.Gymn. zu Posen. Vierter Theil. 
Leipzig: Verlag von S. Hirzel. 1856. 8vo. pp. 568. 
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divinities established on need, as Aius Locutius, Deus Rediculus, — be- 
sides those beings peculiarly recognized by the Roman affections, the 
Penates, Genii, &c., — besides the supreme powers of the Roman Olym- 
pus, who, as Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, Diana, Mars, were widely differ- 
ent from the Greek Zeus, Hera, Athena, Artemis, and Ares, — there are 
many strange rites of the old Italians which we should gladly have seen 
noticed in this volume. Such are the worship of Juno Sospita at Lanu- 
vium, who is represented on many family coins, and whose statue, clad 
in a goat-skin and with a spear in hand, stands in the Rotunda of the 
Vatican; the remarkable rites in the temple of Diana at Aricia; the 
mysterious worship on Mount Soracte; the oracle of the Sybil at Tibur; 
the worship of the Penates at Lavinium, and of Fortuna at Preneste. 
These topics, valuable as throwing light on the religious thought of the 
Romans, have been barely glanced at by our author, probably as not 
coming strictly within the range of a treatise on antiquities. He has, 
however, given a brief and comprehensive sketch of the decay of the 
old religious sentiment of the Romans, and the substitution therefor of 
Greek mythology and philosophy, and has treated quite largely of the 
religion of the Empire, the way in which it was modified by Egyptian 
and other foreign worship, the rise of necromancy, and the final triumph 
of Christianity. This general historical introduction occupies one hun- 
dred and forty-one pages. The second division, on the Priesthood, ex- 
tends to page 433. Then follows a short account of the holy times 
and places, the fourth division giving an account of the various sacrifi- 
ces, games, and other religious ceremonies. 


Tue old Tauchnitz edition of the classics is likely to be entirely su- 
perseded by those of Teubner and of Bernhard Tauchnitz,* which com- 
bine the advantages of better type and paper, a more desirable size, and 
a careful revision of the text by the best German scholars, at about the 
same price. The latter is much the handsomest, being of common oc- 
tavo size (a pocket edition is also published), and with the best paper 
and type. It is published, however, slowly, and contains as yet only 
ten authors. The Teubner edition is post-octavo, and contains already 
nearly all the classic authors much read. It is the intention of the 
house to go on with the rarer authors. 


EnG.ishH scholarship has of late years exhibited few things more cred- 
itable than Long’s Cicero and Macleane’s Horace in the Bibliotheca 
Classica. The republication of the latter work f will prove of no small 





* 1, C. Plini Secundi Naturalis Historie Libri XXXVI. Recognovit atque indi- 
cibus instruxit Lupovicus Janus. Vol. II. Libb. VII.-XV. Lipsie: Sumpti- 
bus et typis B. G. Teubner. mpcccLvI. 8vo. pp. 302. 

2. Plutarchi Vitz inter se comparate. Edidit ImmanvELt BexKer. Vol. V. 
Editio Stereotypa. Ex officina Bernhardi Tauchnitz. Lipsie. MpcccLvII. 
8vo. . 312. 

t The Works of Horace, with English Notes, by the Rev. A. J. Mac.eang, 
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service to the scholarship of America. Mr. Macleane is particularly 
happy in unfolding the plan and argument of the different poems, and 
thus furnishing the student a clew which, while it releases him from no 
healthful labor, directs him in that path in which labor is most fruitful. 
In this respect, his edition of Horace is superior to any other with 
which we are acquainted. The notes are learned, and at the same time 
judicious, and characterized by that useful quality, good common sense. 
The accuracy and skill of the American editor, Mr. Chase, guarantee 
the correctness of his revisions. Dr. Beck’s excellent Introduction to 
the Metres of Horace is appended to the volume, which thus attains en- 
tire completeness for purposes of instruction. No one acquainted with 
the uniform character of Mr. Bartlett’s publications need be told that 
the book is printed in a style of neatness and elegance. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 


Mr. HamItton* was the travelling companion of Mr. Charles 
Didier, whose lively volume appeared a few months ago in Paris. 
He does not quite equal his friend in raciness of style, yet in giving a 
sketch of his whole journey he has produced a more solid book than 
that of the witty Frenchman. The suggestion of his apparently haz- 
ardous journey was given by that lucky adventurer, Lieutenant Burton. 
No attempt, however, in this second case, was made to deceive, no 
disguise was assumed, but as Franks and Christians, using the speech 
of the infidel and his costume, these travellers dared to penetrate the 
sacred region of the Hedjaz, to take notes in abundance, to touch 
Mount Arafat, to do all but enter the forbidden precincts of the shrine 
of Islam. A flying visit by the way was made to Mount Sinai, fol- 
lowing the unusual route by the Sea and the Valley of Tor. No 
original views are given us concerning the historical question, and the 
tourist has more to say about Abbas Pasha and his new road, than 
about Moses and the children of Israel. The singular remark is 
made, however, concerning Moses, that “he found himself obliged to 
adopt in the service of the true God certain pagan ceremonies.” 
Like Mr. McWhorter, Mr. Hamilton reads Jahva instead of Jehovah, 
and contends that, while “ Elohim ” is the God of the nations, “ Jahva” 
is the God of the Jews alone. 

The journey of Mr. Hamilton and his friend in the Arabian land 
was attended with no inconveniences. Nobody molested them, they 
fared sumptuously, were treated with respect and kindness, and no- 
where met with any insult. Dignitaries vied with each other to do 
them honor.’ Saints in pilgrimage would not have found so much 
favor. Their principal host was the grand Sherif of Mecca, and from 
Jeddah to Taif, and back by another route, all the Sherifs along the 
way were eager to assist in making them comfortable. The story of 





* Sinai, the Hedjaz and Soudan, Wanderings around the Birthplace of the 
Prophet, and across the /Ethiopian Desert, from Sawakin to Chartum. B 
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their journey is entertaining; yet it was evidently attended with more 
expense than profit, and what they write about it will hardly induce 
many others to seek out sucha route. The new Sherif may not be 
found so amiable as their friend Abd’ el Motalleb, who was half a 
Frank, having spent a quarter of a century in Europe. 

The most exciting part of the journey was that through the torrid 
region of Africa, from Sawakin on the Red Sea to Chartum,— a long, 
circuitous, tedious, and dangerous route, through hostile and barbarous 
tribes, among wild and broken mountain ranges, and over fearful desert 
wastes. All the way here was beset by dangers, which it needed all 
the presence of mind of the travellers to encounter and surmount. As 
a record of heroic endurance, told simply and without boasting, Mr. 
Hamilton’s narrative will rank with the best. As a contribution to 
geographical science, it is not so important. Mr. Hamilton makes no 
pretension to scientific taste or culture, yet of men and manners he is a 
careful observer. 


Dr. Noyres’s Roumania,* a rapid narrative of travel during the sec- 
ond year of the late Russo-Turkish war, gives in lively but not accu- 
rate form an impressive picture of common life in the contested Princi- 
palities, and closes with the customary impression of Ottoman decay. 
It is sad, but not strange, that, while millions of treasure and thousands 
of valuable lives have been squandered about the mastership of these 
territories, their actual condition has been becoming more deplorable all 
the time. Wherever the Cossacks have swept along, they have left the 
most frightful desolation behind ; other troops destroy what they desire 
to consume, or what resists their power; these ruthless savages alone 
take pleasure in exterminating unoffending villages, and committing to 
the flames what they have neither means nor desire to appropriate. 
Notorious misgovernment has united with the intensest superstition to 
make the Wallachian the most miserable peasant in existence, — lazy, 
intemperate, poverty-stricken, despairing: the usual experience under a 
blind despotism like the Turkish, the most distant dependencies being 
the most cruelly wronged, while oppression occasionally loosens its grip 
nearer to the master’s eye. It is an instructive comment on the civil- 
izing effects of war, that these Principalities, which Russia was not to 
be suffered to improve after her poor fashion, seem to be consigned by 
the tacit consent of Christian Europe to lower degradation than even 
savage life, — such continual wretchedness, indeed, that existence would 
hardly seem to be a blessing. The descending scale from the igno- 
rance, filth, indolence, torpor, brooding around Constantinople, reaches 
its vanishing point in the half-buried hut where the Wallachian keeps 
himself from freezing by sleeping with his sheep in his arms. 

Dr. Noyes falls into the customary error of representing the Greek 
Church as unprovided with preaching, — when the well-known rule is 
that a portion of the clergy are selected by the Church authorities for a 





* Roumania, the Border Land of the Christian and the Turk. By James O. 
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task far above the ability of the priests as a body; and, while educa- 
tion continues to be the exception, no better plan could be devised. 
The Greek village priest is as a rule incapable of the prime function of 
a Protestant minister. 

Dr. Noyes has perhaps reserved for another publication his view of 
the Turkish army and the Crimean struggle, for observing which he is 
said to have enjoyed rare opportunities. He appears to have been 
moved with some admiration of Islamism, as, “next to Christianity, em- 
bodying the purest conception of the Deity. Stripped of all the tissues 
which Asiatic sensuality has woven around the system, it has much of 
the naked and austere grandeur of Protestantism. The pious Moslem 
seems ever aware of the immediate presence of Allah, reigning alone in 
his terrible unity far above the sensual mansions of the Mussulman’s 
heaven. Laboring or journeying, in the caravan or the camp, he cher- 
ishes everywhere that peculiar devotional spirit, making his ablutions 
with sand where water cannot be obtained, permitting nothing short of 
absolute necessity to interfere with his invocations of Allah and the 
Prophet.” 

The Doctor’s impression of the Ottoman Empire from this intimate 
and active intercourse with it is the same as has been given in the 
pages of this journal, — not only that it gravitates irresistibly to extinc- 
tion, but that the measures taken for its support by the “great pow- 
ers” are hastening its fall. While Russia has done Turkey incalcula- 
ble good, he declares, “by reanimating her expiring strata (?) of civil- 
izations, by giving law and organization to the Klephts of the moun- 
tains, and inspiring something of her own barbaric courage into the 
timid Wallachians and Bulgarians,’ France and England have sapped 
the citadel of Turkish existence by impairing the influence, shocking the 
prejudice, and destroying the exclusiveness of the Turkish faith. It is 
perhaps a necessity, that whoever tries to mend a rotten house should 
weaken as much as he seems to strengthen the structure ; but the priv- 
ileges extorted from Abdul Medjid by his professed deliverers, which 
make a Christian’s oath equal with a Mussulman’s in any court, which 
confer upon Christians the right of owning land even in Constantinople, 
which authorize the erection of Christian temples on Turkish soil, which 
shield the Christianized Moslem from the ancient peril of life, must have 
been seen, by the cunning hands which dealt them, to be deathly 
strokes at the “sick man” of the Orient. 


In the “Letters from the Slave States,” * we have a very sensible 
book, by a clear-headed and intelligent Scotchman. There is, perhaps, 
even too large a desire to praise what he sees here, — but for this it is 
easy to make allowance. Our only regret in reading the book springs 
from the feeling that the author has not wholly shaken off the notion 
which all Europeans have, that what is called the government of a 
nation necessarily exercises the most important functions of that nation. 





* Letters from the Slave States. By James Srirztinc. London: John W. 
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In fact, our American governments are but bodies of clerks and other 
servants, whose sphere is quite severely circumscribed; and our suc- 
cess or failure is to be measured by the advance or fall of popular 
sentiment, public spirit, and individual character outside of the formal 
administration. ‘The “governments” are hardly even the tools by 
which much of our work, even of governing, is done. 

The book has especial value as another contribution of facts, by an 
observer on the spot, as to the economical results of the system of 
slavery. It is an authority quite independent of Mr. Frederic Olm- 
sted, which gives us, however, very similar conclusions. It is also 
entirely independent of Mr. Helper’s book, — which was published 
here about the time Mr. Stirling’s was published in London. It is 
evident from it that the author discovered indications of a much more 
extensive antislavery sentiment in the slaveholding States than they 
generally have credit for, — especially in the districts far removed from 
the seaboard. We place entire confidence in this discovery. The 
nature of the case prevents any very public display of such sentiment. 
But the indications of its existence meet careful inquirers on every 
hand. There is no doubt that it results in large measure from the 
home view of the destruction of physical wealth, and the steady loss of 
natural advantages, which are the result, in the long run, of any system 
of involuntary and untrained labor. We have as little doubt that the 
end of that system is to come by the work of those who have made 
these observations, —the men who are now impoverished, tormented, 
and depressed in political influence by the continuance of this system. 

We should be glad to make extracts of curious matter contained in 
this volume, as it has not yet been reprinted. But we reserve them in 
the hope that it may be republished here. If it is not, we will give a 
further sketch of Mr. Stirling’s views in some early attempt to consider 
the whole subject of the economical aspects of the system of slavery. 

He does not make the mistake which so many of our own publicists 
fall into, of considering slavery the only subject to be studied in the 
Southern States of America. It is evident that the whole country 
amazed him, that he was resolved it should please him; and he studied 
with care most of the public aspects of its institutions. 


POLITICS. 


Peruaprs the most remarkable evidence of the drift of opinion in the 
South which we have just alluded to, is a volume just published * by 
“a true-hearted Southerner, whose ancestors have resided in North 
Carolina between one and two hundred years.” Mr. Helper writes of 
slavery in the tone of one who has felt bitterly the social injustice and 
public harm which that system entails. “It is all well enough,” he 
says, “for women to give the fictions of slavery; men should give the 
facts.” And so he proceeds to copy, page after page, the terrifying 
statistics that show the declension of the South. 





* The Impending Crisis of the South: how to meet it. By Hrrron Rowan 
Heper, of North Carolina. Fourth Thousand. New York: Burdick Brothers. 
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He treats the question “more particularly with reference to its eco- 
nomical aspects as regards the whites; not with reference, except in a 
very slight degree, to its humanitarian or religious aspects.” He shows 
a difference between the North and South in the value of agricultural 
products, in the year 1850, amounting to near two thousand millions 
of dollars. He exposes in every form the contrast in the price of land 
and the fruits of industry, which the long debate has made so familiar. 
He contrasts the time when Virginia was the leading State in popula- 
tion and wealth, and Charleston furnished its costly imports to Phila- 
delphia, with the present, when “almost everything that is useful or 
ornamental, from primers to bibles, from wafers to printing-presses, 
from ladles to locomotives, from portfolios to portraits and piano-fortes,” 
must be imported from the North. “No patriotic Southerner,” he says, 
“can become conversant with the facts without experiencing a feel- 
ing of alarm and indignation.” Emancipation is the only remedy. 
“Three quarters of a century hence, if slavery is abolished within the 
next ten years, as it ought to be, the South will, we believe, be as 
much greater than the North, as the North is now greater than the 
South.” (p. 163.) 

We have no wish to pursue in detail these painful and humiliating 
contrasts. In urging them, Mr. Helper professes that he speaks with 
“the voice of the non-slaveholding whites of the South.” We have no 
means, as yet, of judging the spread and strength of the sentiment he 
represents. There is a tone not only of defiance, but almost of triumph, 
as if he were sure of his ground, and confident of victory in the conflict 
he invites. His plan is very simple. A new “Southern Convention” 
is to meet, this year or next, to assume the control of political power, 
to declare every slaveholder ineligible to any office, and to emancipate 
the slaves, — laying a tax first of sixty and then of forty dollars on 
every slave held after certain dates, and with the fund thus raised 
proceeding to colonize them on a great scale, in Africa, tropical Amer- 
ica, or the United States. | 

We do not think it worth while to criticise the plan, even assuming 
there were intelligence and concert of action to make it possible. A 
social malady is not healed, or a social organism changed, in such a 
summary way. Neither do we recognize in Mr. Helper the qualities, 
whether as thinker or worker, which should fit him to solve the great 
political and social problem. His work is of no very high account in 
the intellectual treatment of so large and so familiar a theme. It is a 
book rather made up than made. It is more.a defiance than a discus- 
sion, more appeal than argument. Its best feature is what the author 
borrows, not what he lends. Its conception is narrow, its temper an- 
tagonistic and impatient, its execution unskilful and rude. But it has 
at least the merit of being brave, outspoken, and timely, and it may be 
of very high value as a symptom in the general mind. If it is what it 
professes to be, the voice of a majority long dumb and practically dis- 
franchised, — if the “poor whites” of the South are indeed ready to 
take the field as a political power, — then truly it is one of the most 
notable “signs of the times” that has yet appeared. 
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Tue recent developments of the “popular sovereignty ” doctrine in 
our Territory of Utah give new interest and value to any authentic ac- 
count of the extraordinary faith and population that have found refuge 
there. Elder Hyde’s confession and exposure of the system, of which 
he was for some years a prominent apostle,* is the best written and 
doubtless the most reliable account of that pestilent delusion which has 
yet appeared. It is an evidence that all the converts of Mormonism 
are not ignorant or illiterate. Very few first publications by writers so 
young (for Mr. Hyde is now only twenty-four years of age) are so ma- 
ture and accurate in expression. The volume wins our confidence by 
its honesty, its earnestness, its candor, and its freedom from all preten- 
sion. It is the work of a man who writes from a higher motive than that 
of book-making, — who would save others from the hallucination from 
which he has fortunately been rescued. He reasons well, he describes 
gracefully, he analyzes character keenly, and he writes of facts just as 
they are. His language is as chaste as language can be in telling the 
truth about such abominations. And while there is legal acuteness in 
his examination of the Mormon sacred books, there is judicial fairness 
in his discussion of the Mormon customs and prospects. His portrait 
of Brigham Young is neither that of the newspaper writers, who usu- 
ally represent him as a vulgar and sensual impostor, nor that of the in- 
terested United States officials, who have flattered him as a model gov- 
ernor. He shows the Prophet as a sort of Mohammed or Cromwell, — 
able, but unscrupulous, — selfish, yet devoted to the best interest of his 
people, —a voluptuary within fixed limits, not allowing his passions to 
enervate him or slacken his systematic labors, — cunning in policy, yet 
courteous in manners, —of inflexible will, intolerant to indolence, of 
boundless ambition, uttering himself with a sort of rude eloquence, and 
inspiring, by his sincere faith and his resolute energy, the greatest rev- 
erence and the most entire devotion of all his people. He considers 
this man very powerful and very dangerous. His portraits of the sub- 
ordinate apostles are equally well drawn. One of the chapters of the 
volume reveals the ceremonies of initiation and the mystic rites of the 
Mormon secret societies. It requires great moral courage to publish 
these, and the result to Mr. Hyde will very likely be a violent death. 
There is a noble pathos in the letter to the Prophet, with which the 
volume ends. 

ESSAYS, ETC. 


A GENIAL and vivid volume of sketches, personal and historical, 
describing the leading traits of American eloquence for the last half- 
century. We congratulate its author on the marked success of his first 
essay in permanent literature. The subject, especially to young and 
ardent minds, is a fascinating one: it is the highest praise to say that 
the treatment is worthy of it. The book is divided into four parts, 
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describing, first, the peculiar circumstances and incitements of the elo- 
quence belonging to the period under survey ; then, successively, the 
oratory of Congress, of the Bar, and of the Platform. The Congres- 
sional orators selected are Fisher Ames, Henry Clay, and Daniel 
Webster. The Bar is represented by William Pinkney and Rufus 
Choate. Edward Everett, Edwin H. Chapin, Henry Ward Beccher, 
and Wendell Phillips are taken as the victor-champions of Platform 
speaking. 

The first feature in prominence and value, in this eloquent essay, is 
the careful analysis of the constituent elements of mind, temperament, 
culture, person, and manner, which make the oratorical power of the 
men selected to represent the different departments of American elo- 
quence, — Webster alone claiming nearly twenty distinct specifications ; 
while, in connection with this, is woven in a large amount of interest- 
ing and important information, new biographical anecdotes, historical 
thoughts, and unpublished opinions of eminent men. The spirit of the 
work is a hearty and grateful appreciation of the noble powers and 
products with which it deals. The personal character of large portions 
of it, the dramatic pictures with which it abounds, its vivid images and 
poetic touches, might almost cless it among works of imagination, — 
but for the didactic thoughts, the sober facts and counsels, thickly strewn 
through its pages. While in form it has the interest of stirring narra- 
tive, in reality it has the value of a well-weighed treatise. An am- 
bitious young man could hardly fall upon a book likely to prove more 
welcome and useful to him. We especially commend it as an excellent 
work for public libraries. 

The book is dedicated to “My Alma Mater, ‘Yale’ ” Is this a 
compliment or not, when addressed to a University which does not 
count one of these nine orators among her sons ? 


THE words of a man of genius are always worth listening to, on 
whatever matter he speaks. Mr. Ruskin’s Letters on Drawing,* 
though claiming to be a simple instruction-book for beginners, has 
a value quite aside from that, as one in his splendid series on the 
education of the eye. “I believe,” he says, “that the sight is a more 
important thing than the drawing; and I would rather teach drawing 
that my pupils may learn to love Nature, than teach the looking at 
Nature, that they may learn to draw.” Without discussing the details 
of his method, which those who desire will study for themselves, 
we are interested to point out the principles upon which it proceeds. 
“The whole technical power of painting,” according to him, “depends 
on our recovery of what may be called the innocence of the eye; that 
is to say, a sort of childish perception of these flat stains of color [ which 
are the only representatives of visible objects to the eye] merely as 
such, without consciousness of what they signify, as a blind man would 
see them if suddenly gifted with sight.” His illustration of this leading 
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point is very beautiful. “If we had been born blind, and were sud- 
denly gifted with sight on a piece of grass lighted in some parts by the 
sun, it would appear to us that part of the grass was green, and part of 
a dusky yellow (very nearly of the color of primroses) ; and, if there 
were primroses near, we should think that the sunlighted grass was 
another mass of plants of the same sulphur-yellow color. We should 
try to gather them, and then find that the color went away from the 
grass when we stood between it and the sun, but not from the prim- 
roses; and by a series of experiments we should find out that the sun 
was really the cause of color in the one, — not in the other Now, 
a highly accomplished artist has always reduced himself as nearly as 
possible to this condition of infantine sight. He sees the colors of 
nature just as they are, and therefore perceives at once in the sun- 
lighted grass the precise relation between the two colors that form its 
shade and light. ‘To him it does not seem shade and light, but bluish- 
green barred with gold.” 

Accordingly, “the first thing to be learned is, how to produce ex- 
tents of smooth color, without texture.” Straight lines and perspective, 
which the sorrowful pupil spends such pains upon, are made of no ac- 
count at all. “I believe he never ought to be able to draw a straight 
i A great draughtsman can, as far as I have observed, draw 
every line but a straight one.” “ Perspective is not of the slightest use 
except in rudimentary work. No great painters ever trouble themselves 
about perspective, and very few of them know its laws; they draw 
everything by the eye, and, naturally enough, disdain in the easy parts 
of their work rules which cannot help them in difficult ones.” 

Again, “all drawing depends, primarily, on your power of repre- 
senting roundness.” ‘Take a pebble from the road-side, and put it on 
your copy-board; “ now, if you can draw that stone, you can draw any- 
thing.” What you have to do is “to get the stone to look solid and 
round;.... you will be amazed to find how slight the differences of 
tint are, by which, through infinite delicacy of gradation, Nature can 
express form.” Again, begin with a hard, sharp, fine instrument, —a 
steel pen, —and accustom yourself first of all to perfect accuracy of 
shape and shade. “It is not required of your drawing that it should be 
free, but that it should be right ; you must never aim at freedom; the 
hand of a great master at real work is never free; its swiftest dash is 
under perfect government.” 

We are tempted to copy a paragraph from the chapter on “ Color 
and Composition.” “ You may, in the time which other vocations leave 
at your disposal, produce finished, beautiful, and masterly drawings in 
light and shade. But to color well requires your life. You must be 
right at once, or never; and you might as well hope to catch a rifle- 
bullet in your hand, and put it straight when it was going wrong, as to 
recover a tint once spoiled. . But, though you cannot produce finished 
colored drawings of any value, you may give yourself much pleasure, 
and be of great use to other people, by occasionally sketching with a 
view to color only, and preserving distinct statements of certain color 
facts, — as that the harvest moon at rising was of such a red, and sur- 
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rounded by clouds of such and such a rosy gray; that the mountains at 
evening were in truth so deep in purple; and the waves by the boat’s 
side were indeed of that incredible green. This only, observe, if you 
have an eye for color; but you may presume that you have this, if you 
enjoy color.” (p. 139.) 

Mr. Ruskin is never chary of advice. “I will set down in clear 
order,” he says, “the names of the masters whom you may safely ad- 
mire, and a few of the books which you may safely possess.” How 
choice the list is may be inferred from its excluding Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, Salvator, Claude, and Murillo! “The best way is to avoid 
line engravings of figures altogether. If you happen to be a rich per- 
son, possessing quantities of them, and if you are fond of the large 
finished prints from Raphael, Correggio, &c., it is wholly impossible 
that you can make any progress in knowledge of real art, till you have 
sold them all, or burnt them, which would be a greater benefit to the 
world”! (p. 230.) 

Most of his counsel as to books is admirable. “ Avoid generally 
magazine and review literature. If you want to understand any sub- 
ject, read the best book upon it you can hear of; not a review of the 
book. Avoid especially that class of literature which has a knowing 
tone; it is the most poisonous of all. Every good book, or piece of 
book, is full of admiration and awe; it may contain firm assertion or 
stern satire, but it never sneers coldly, nor asserts haughtily, and it 
always leads you to reverence or love something with your whole heart. 
Never read bad or common poetry, nor write any poetry yourself; 
there is, perhaps, rather too much than too little in the world already. 
Much of the literature of the present day, though good to be read by 
persons of ripe age, has a tendency to agitate rather than confirm, and 
leaves its readers too frequently in a helpless or hopeless indignation, 
the worst possible state into which the mind of youth can be thrown. 
For a young person, the safest temper is one of reverence, and the 
safest place one of obscurity. Your teachers are wisest when they 
make you content in quiet virtue ; and literature and art are best for 
you which point out, in common life and familiar things, the objects for 
hopeful labor and for humble love.” 


NotHine more shows the poverty of our systematic Psychologies, 
and the hopelessness of an exhaustive analysis of the soul, than those 
volumes which show its wayward rioting when released from the 
healthy limits of its activity. “The Hasheesh-Eater”* will remind 
every reader of De Quincey’s “ Confessions”; yet the two are as inde- 
pendent as two works of such a nature could well be. We have a 
narrative, written with a good deal of genius and literary power, of an 
experience less pathetic, but, if possible, even more gigantesque and 
strange. The Hasheesh-Eater is an American college-student, appar- 
ently, who, with a passion like Hahnemann’s for experimenting in 





* The Hasheesh-Eater: being Passages from the Life of a Pythagorean. New 
York : Harper and Brothers. 
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drugs, falls at last upon the pale-green gum of the Indian hemp. Its 
specific effect in dissolving “ the flaming bounds of place and time” we 
have not room to trace through the very curious details he has given. 
The most interesting point suggested is the key which this narrative 
gives to the peculiar fancy and imagery of the “ Arabian Nights,” and 
other Asiatic tales, as well as to the myths related of Pythagoras. For 
example (p. 182): “There is a legend that, as he was passing over a 
river, its waters called up to him, in the presence of his followers, 
‘ Hail! Pythagoras.’ Frequently, while in the power of the hasheesh 
delirium, have I heard inanimate things sonorous with such voices. On 
every side they have saluted me, from rocks, and trees, and waters, and 
sky; in my happiness filling me with intense exultation as I heard 
them welcoming their master; in my agony heaping nameless curses on 
my head as I went away into an eternal exile from all sympathy.” The 
transmigrations of time, space, or personality are often as strange as 
the visions that attend them, and sometimes have a vein of the gro- 
tesque not at all matched by anything we know of opium. For in- 
stance, our friend, being somewhere on the shores of the Levant, pays 
a visit to Jonah, whom he finds sitting dejected in his wretched lodgin 
of the whale’s belly, — anxious to quit, but helplessly kept there, be- 
cause his landlord, “not used to casting up his prophets,” delays bring- 
ing in his bill! Like De Quincey, the writer is faithful to make his 
book a terrible warning, even while it dwells on the terrible fascination 
of the drug. It is “the fruit of that forbidden tree” of knowledge. If 
we understand his argument, he claims that hasheesh unveils to the 
mind a real world of being, not unreal “subjective states.” “It is as 
much cause for thanksgiving,” he says (p. 309), “as for aspiration to 
something clearer, that we now ‘see through a glass darkly.’ Let 
us not repine, for there is a reason in these half-opaque and tinged 
panes. A sun as consuming as he is wondrously glorious is shining just 
outside.” 


Mr. GREENE’s book on the Currency * appears in a new form, in a 
second edition, at a time when it is more likely to attract attention than 
in the heyday of 1850, when the first edition was published. There 
are passages in it which he has certainly a right to look with pride upon 
now, —so completely did they prophesy, when first written, the dis- 
honor, falsehood, and general confusion in which we are entangled now. 
These prophecies may not induce a community, in which almost every 
man is a financial quack, recommending his own specific, to accept Mr. 
Greene as a guide out of the results of a great many quackeries. But 
they do give some color to the confidence in which he speaks in pub- 
lishing his second edition ; really as one 


“ Who through the heat of conflict keeps the law 
In calmness made, — and sees what he foresaw.” 





* The Radical Deficiency of the Existing Circulating Medium, and the Advan- 
tages of a Mutual Currency. By Wituiam B. Greene. Boston: Published by 
B. H. Greene. 1857. 
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We shall so soon have occasion to pass the whole subject of currency 
under review, that we shall not here enter into argument for Mr. 
Greene’s sound positions, or against those which are unsound. We 
have now only to tell the reader what the mutual currency is which is 
recommended so clearly in this singularly intelligible treatise on a 
singularly unintelligible subject. 

All the money which fhe American reader of these lines had amonth 
ago, excepting specie, was a “mutual currency.” For it was a cur- 
rency which rested on the general agreement of all parties in the com- 
munity to receive it. It pretended to be redeemable in specie at the 
counters of the banks which issued it. This pretence was false, however, 
and had been since the 14th of October. Yet this currency answered 
the immediate purposes of currency in the neighborhood of these banks, 
and in most instances kept near the value of the amounts of silver and 
gold for which it professed to be exchangeable. 

By the accident of the suspension we were thus thrown on a mutual 
currency. It existed as currency only by our mutual consent. Mr. 
Greene’s proposal is, that a currency, founded on the mutual consent 
of those who are to use it, should be inaugurated, which should not even 
pretend to be redeemable in specie. His currency would differ from 
the mere paper issues of weak governments, however, in two essential 
particulars : — 1. It would not be made legal tender, except to those per- 
sons who had pledged themselves to receive it, by becoming parties to 
the association which issued it. No one of these would be bound to 
hold more of the paper money at one time than the amount of his own 
pledge. 2. The amount of it, to be issued by the bank chartered with 
this power, would never be more than three fourths of the amount of 
real estate mortgaged to the bank by the parties thus pledging them- 
selves. To these parties, and to these only, the bank would make dis- 
counts, at such rates of interest as shall cover the actual working of the 
institution. 

Suppose, then, in some country town, a mutual bank established. 
Suppose the landholders of that town all pledge their real estate to the 
bank as security for payment of their debts to it. Each of these men 
would be entitled to a discount of three quarters the amount of the real 
estate so pledged. Within that town this paper would become the cir- 
culating medium. ‘The condition of things there would be much the 
same as that of small towns where there is one store, of which the pro- 
prietor opens book accounts with all the land-owners in the town, and 
settles those accounts by receiving himself their produce, to take it to 
the market-town as their factor. 

This frequent arrangement of our smallest country towns, while con- 
venient enough for them, gives them no funds to carry to other towns 
for purchases. Mr. Greene’s idea is that his mutual bank-bills will, in 
fact, not only circulate among the persons pledged, but to a considerable 
extent through the whole community, —the confidence of the commu- 
nity in them rising or falling with its confidence in the direction of the 
institution. It is evident, at the same time, that a mutual “ dollar” 
might or might not have the value of a specie dollar, just as a paper 
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dollar to-day does. This difference, however, is, of course, essential to 
every scheme of paper money, and is by no means an objection to the 
plan. 


NOVELS AND TALES. 


“Guy Livinestone” * will be a puzzle to most of its readers. Its 
laconic title, the absence of all introduction or preface, the looseness of 
the plot, the want of any clew to the name of its author, are certainly 
odd, not to say provoking. Why the book should be called “ Thorough,” 
(unless because it makes thorough work of several of its leading char- 
acters, killing them off without stint,) it is not easy to see. That it is 
not copyrighted by the Harpers is not the only evidence that it was 
written in England. It has the love of vulgar aristocracy, of pedantic 
blackguardism, which is characteristic of a rising school of English 
novelists. It is one of those instances in which real power in the de- 
lineation of character, and a vigorous and masculine style, are spoiled 
by wilful offences against good sense, good taste, and good morals. ‘The 
tone of the book is low. It glorifies recklessness, brutality, horse-racing, 
and drinking, and excuses gambling, duelling, adultery, and almost any 
kind of fashionable sin. Big muscles and terrible passions, the power 
to leap gates and ditches in a steeple-chase, and to knock down common 
men with a single hit of the fist, are the prime distinctions of nobility. 
Red hair, awkwardness, temperance, and strict truthfulness, are great 
crimes in the view of this writer. ‘To be a model man, one must keep 
a stud, have money enough to play deep, smoke good cigars, drink hard, 
kill a man at fifteen paces, and cast off all scruples of old-fashioned 
honesty and character. 

The author makes an excessive parade of linguistic attainments, 
quotes Greek excessively, and sprinkles his pages over with French, 
Italian, German, Latin, and Arabic phrases, vouchsafing very rarely a 
translation thereof. A large part of these quotations are lugged in for 
the sake of display ; as are the poetical headings to the chapters, which 
are seldom familiar, and some of them, we suspect, quite apocryphal. 
Flash terms are not wanting, and the dialect of the turf and the ring is 
more honestly the favorite “dialect, than the Greek which is so much 
paraded. In one or two cases the author has allowed himself to descend 
into pathos, and has proved that he might, if he only chose, write like a 
decent and a Christian man. But that weakness is of short duration. 
For the female character he evidently has no respect, and in woman 
generally but very little faith. 

The only writer that we know from whom we should expect just such 
a book as this is that half-English, half-American graduate of Cam- 
bridge, who undertook a few years ago to be censor of American clas- 
sical scholarship, satirist of American. manners, and critic of American 
dialect, and who is said to devote an ample inheritance to such honorable 
pursuits as are described in this volume. 





* Guy Livingstone, or “ Thorough.” New York: Harpers. 1857. 12mo. pp. 
329. 
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Tue Baroness Tautphceus* writes easily, correctly, and elegantly. 
Her skill in description is remarkable, and her representation of ex- 
ternals, of manners and customs, of rural life, city life, and fashionable 
life, is very minute and truthful. But her capacity goes no deeper. 
She is no psychologist, and has no insight into character, none of Miss 
Bronté’s peculiar power. “ Quits” has merit, first, as a pleasant and 
good-humored sketch of*the Englishman at home and abroad, in Lon- 
don and on his travels, — and next, as a more rare picture of life in the 
alpine regions of Southern Bavaria. In the scenes of the book there is 
a charming reality and distinctness. But no personage of the book has 
any marked or consistent individuality, and the first outlines of charac- 
ter are never filled up. There is no intricacy of plot, and no develop- 
ment of plot, and the dénowement is not provided for in the elements of 
the story. Some personages who seemed to promise well disappear 
very soon, and others annoy us all along as disagreeable and intrusive. 
Though spun out to an intolerable length, the story is not finished after 
all. It stops short just where the interest begins to revive and there 
are signs of a fascinating complication. 

The author of “ Quits” is an artist, but not a novelist; and her vol- 
umes come rather under the head of books of travel than of romance. 
The highest value of this volume is as a supplement to Murray’s South- 
ern Germany,—a monograph on the Tyrolese border, leaving unde- 
scribed hardly anything of interest in the natural scenery, the dress of 
the people, their home life and their out-door life, shooting on the hills, 
public festivity, wedding, and church-going. The account of London 
cockney life, good as it is, might be profitably exscinded. Thackeray 
and Dickens have given us that. Half of the first volume is superflu- 
ous in this story. 


Tue success of “The Lamplighter” — unparalleled, perhaps, as the 
unheralded work of a young and unknown author — was partly due to 
the felicity of conception and skill in the story of the neglected child, 
the gentle blind lady, and the simple integrity and affection in the 
homes of the poor. Without this plaintive and powerful appeal to our 
sympathies of the first hundred pages of that tale, a second attempt, 
though of equal merit, is perhaps more hazardous. In Mabel Vaughan fT 
a group of characters, with a family likeness to some of our former 
friends, are conducted through somewhat similar scenes, to a like ter- 
mination, in which sorrow and hope are tempered in the light of a be- 
nignant and beaatiful piety. We attempt no criticism of the concep- 
tion or execution of this story. It is one whose better qualities appeal 
to a different tribunal than that of literary criticism. A pure morality, 
a sweet and gentle religious trust, blameless honor and faithful friend- 
ship, tenderness to the young, mercy to the sick and poor, — all taught 
in the guise of pleasant and fluent narrative,— are too welcome an 
element in our popular literature to leave us any wish but that of a 





* Quits: a Novel. By the Baroness Tautrpnavs, Author of The Initials. Two 
volumes in one. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 12mo. pp. 612. 
+ Mabel Vaughan. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. 
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new success as wide and gratifying as the former; and we thank the 
writer, having so wide access to the general mind, who improves it 
with such simplicity of purpose to so sacred an end. 


In “Tiere and Hereafter” * the readers of “ Delia Arlington” will 
find a continuation of the narrative, and, we think, a decided gain in 
skill and power. Both the tales are of the same type, — in which the 
religious lesson is made perhaps a little too obvious, and the style is a 
little too much diluted with dialogue. But these are literary defects 
belonging not to the individual so much as to the school. Their ex- 
treme type, we suppose, is to be found throughout “ The Wide, Wide 
World.” We are sure the present writer has ability to outgrow them. 
The pure and affectionate tone of the book, its insight into the ways of 
domestic life, and its clear, persuasive manner of dealing with the 
besetting temptations to frivolity and selfishness, as well as its earnest 
and healthy piety, bespeak for it a place in the affectionate regard of 
those who look to fiction of the better sort as one great source of recre- 
ation and instruction. 


“PARTHENIA”* is the effort of an accomplished lady and favorite 
author to weave a story of human affection and religious tenderness 
about the untimely, wilful, and tragical endeavor of the Emperor 
Julian to supplant the vigorous faith of early Christendom. Like every 
narrative which rests on natural sympathies, it contains in itself such 
an apology as that disastrous error can claim. We see the fault of the 
Church and the baseness of the court that made a noble nature an 
apostate from the faith in which it was nurtured. We partly appre- 
ciate the longing for “ the fair humanities of old religion” which made 
Julian at Athens a Pagan philosopher, and that revival of antique 
heroism that made him in Gaul an idolized and victorious prince. We 
see the fatal toils of superstition, cruelty, and connivance at corruptions 
of the decayed worship, that at length entangled him, making him 
a tyrant and persecutor where he would have been a just and magnan- 
imous ruler. And by the thread of tender Christian sympathies we 
are led to feel once more the sorrow and struggle that attended the 
hard-won victories of the Church. 

Parthenia is an Athenian maiden, once a priestess of Pallas, after- 
wards won to the Christian faith, — the better angel, whose influence 
Julian first loses by force of circumstances, and finally rejects through 
obstinacy of will. It is a sweet and womanly faith, that every noble 
nature must be at some time open to the influence of a pure love; and 
the slight thread that binds the fortunes of the Christian maid and 
the apostate prince is spun upon this theory,— giving one soft touch 
to the picture which history draws of the young cynic of the later 
Pagan school. ‘The moral of that struggle between the old religion, 





* Here and Hereafter: or, The Two Altars. By Anna ATHERN. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 

+ Parthenia: or, The Last Days of Paganism. By Eviza Buckminster LEE. 
Baston: Ticknor and Fields. 
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corrupt and obsolete, and the new, redeemed by its latent martyr-spirit 
and its works of charity, is one which cannot be too familiar ; and we 
thank the writer of this fair volume for the graceful form in which she 
has repeated it to us once more. 

The Emperor Julian is, of course, the prominent figure. The story 
is but the gilded frame for this distinguished portrait. The “ Romanti- 
cist on the throne of the Cesars,” as Strauss terms him, vainly seeking 
to resuscitate the old religion, which had long been dead and an offence 
to the active mind of the time, the martial mystic, the imperial Plato- 
nist, the satirist in purple, the practical visionary, the free-thinking 
conservative, is a curious study. And what enhances the fascination 
is, that this renegade and miscreant prince is a better Christian prac- 
tically than the Christian Czesars who preceded and who followed, 
though that is not saying much in his favor. He seems to have made 
Marcus Antoninus his model, and certainly approaches him more nearly 
than any Cesar of his line. Mrs. Lee has not failed to appreciate 
either the interest or the difficulty of the problem. She has entered 
with great zest into all the characteristics of the age she describes, and 
has given us its spirit and bias, if not the very “form and pressure of 
the time.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A man like Mr. Clapp,* who has toiled single-handed through a 
thirty-five years’ work, who has fought his own way through doubts 
and errors to a liberal and simple faith, who has lived through twenty 
seasons of pestilence without once flinching from the horror and fatigue 
of it, has earned a right to tell his story to ythe world. We are grateful 
to him for telling it in his own way. This is a book of “ confidences.” 
It is frank, simple, open-hearted communication, as if with a friend near 
enough to sympathize in all its personal griefs and joys, and to listen 
willingly to its undisguised betrayal of personal feeling. ‘The reader is 
pleased to be put into the position of such a friend; and lays down the 
book with a sincere respect and a most kindly interest for the writer. 
This Autobiography deserves, and will receive, a more extended notice 
in a future number. 


Tue beautiful volume of “ Christian Days and Thouglits ”* is an- 
other proof! of the wise and earnest fidelity of the late pastor of King’s 
Chapel in this city. By it he still speaks as he was wont to speak, 
thoughtfully, plainly, and tenderly to the heart and conscience. Its 
purpose is, and its effect will be, to inspire and strengthen those relig- 
ious convictions and that trustful Christian faith which he believed to 
be the only foundations of a true character, the only assurance of a true 
life. <A friend, qualified by long professional and ee intimacy, as 








* Autobiographical Sketches and Racollecitons, ita a Thirty avn Tene’ 
Residence in New Orleans. By THEoporE Carp. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, 
& Co. 

+ Christian Days and Thoughts. By Eruratim Peanopy. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols, & Co. 1858. 16mo. pp. 300. 
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well as by his own affinity for the spirit of such a work, has made the 
selections from the manuscripts of Dr. Peabody, according to the plan 
which the lamented writer hoped to execute. From its origin and 
its intrinsic excellence, this cannot fail to be acceptable as a manual of 
devotion and meditation for the closet, and an aid in the services on the 
altar at home. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Amonc new English books we have to report the following : — 


A Life of Michael Angelo, with translations, engravings, etchings, por- 
trait, &c., in 2 vols., 8vo. By J. S. Harford. London: Longmans. 

Contributions to Vital Statistics, including Tables of Health, Railway Acci- 
dents, Crime, by F. G. P. Neison. 3d Edition. London: Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, & Co. 4to. pp. 630. 

History of British India to the Close of the Year 1854, by Hugh Murray. 
London: T. Nelson. 

Useful Metals and their Alloys. London: Houlston and Wright. 8vo. 
pp. 650. 

The Epistles of St. John: being Lectures on Christian Ethics, by F. D. 
Maurice. London: McMillan & Co. 


D.. Appleton and Company, of New York, have published the first volume 
of their New American Cyclopzdia, to be completed in fifteen volumes. 

James Challen and Sons, of Philadelphia, announce ‘* The City of the 
Great King; or, Jerusalem as it was, as it is, and as it is to be,’’ by J. T. 
Barclay. 

_ number for March will contain a suitable notice of both these important 
works. 

Among recent Atlases or Mounted Maps we would call special attention to 
the beautiful ‘‘ Relief Maps ”’ of Bauerkeller, so well known and prized by 
students of physical geography; also to the very valuable Historical Atlas of 
Dussieux, containing 157 plates, for the extremely low price of $10. The 
Series for Schools, published by Johnston, of Edinburgh, furnishes at the 
same price, in four volumes, a set of Ancient, Modern, Physical, and Astro- 
nomical Maps, the last especially beautiful. Still more valuable and complete 
are the exquisitely finished German sheets of Kiepert and Spruner. We are 
glad to observe that one American house — Ide and Dutton, of Boston — de- 
sign to make this a special business; and that we may promise ourselves a 
lessening of the vast interval that still exists between ours and the European 
standard in such matters, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


The Convert: or, Leaves from my Experience. By O. A. Brownson. New 
York: E. Dunigan and Brother. 12mo. pp. 450. (Reviewed, p. 123.) 

The Saint and his Saviour, or the Progress of the Soul in the Knowledge 
of Jesus. By the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman, 
& Co. 12mo. pp. 432. 

Spurgeon’s Fast-Day Sermon. Fast-day Service, held at the Crystal Pal- 
ace, Sydenham, on Wednesday, October 7th, 1857. By the Rev. C. H.° 
Spurgeon. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co. pp. 43. (See p. 127.) 

Christianity the Logic of Creation. By Henry James. London: William 
White. 12mo. pp. 264. 

Debt and Grace, as related to the Doctrine of a Future Life. By C. F. 
Hudson. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. 12mo. pp. 472. (To be reviewed.) 

Athanasia: or, Foregleams of Immortality. By Edmund H. Sears. Boston: 
American Unitarian Association. 12mo. pp. 340. (Notice deferred.) 

Endeavors after the Christian Life. Discourses by James Martineau. New 
Edition. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 12mo. pp. 551. (The two vols. 
in one.) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The Spanish Conquest in America, and its Relation to the History of Slav- 
ery and to the Government of Colonies. By Arthur Helps. Vol. III. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 12mo. pp. 532. 

The Life and Times of Aaron Burr, Lieutenant-Colone] in the Army of 
the Revolution, United States Senator, Vice-President of the United States, 
&c. By J. Parton. New York: Mason Brothers. 12mo. pp. 696. 

Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, during a Thirty-five Years’ 
Residence in New Orleans. By Theodore Clapp. Boston: Phillips, Samp- 
son, & Co. 12mo. pp.419. (See p. 153.) 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 


Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa: being a Journal of 
an Expedition undertaken under the Auspices of H. B. M.’s Government, in 
the Years 1849-55. By Henry Barth. Vol. Ii. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 8vo. pp. 709. 

Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa; including a Sketch of 
Sixteen Years’ Residence in the Interior of Africa, and a Journey from the 
Cape of Good Hope to Loanda on the West Coast; thence across the Conti- 
nent, down the River Zambesi, to the Eastern Ocean. By David Livingstone. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 8vo. pp. 732. (To be reviewed.) 


POETRY AND FICTION. 


Waverley Novels, Household Edition. — Ivanhoe. 2 vols. — The Monas- 
tery. 2 vols. 

One Week at Amer, an American City of the Nineteenth Century. Boston: 
James Munroe & Co. 18mo. pp. 119. 

Here and Hereafter: or, The Two Altars. By Anna Athern.+ Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 12mo. pp. 376. (See p. 152.) 

White Lies. By Charles Reade. Part1V. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
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The Poets of the Nineteenth Century. Selected and edited by the Rev. 
Robert Aris Willmott, Incumbent of Bearwood. With English and Ameri- 
can Additions, arranged by Evert A. Duyckinck, Editor of the Cyclopedia of 
American Literature. [Illustrated with 132 Engravings, drawn by eminent 
Artists. New York: Harper and Brothers. 8vo. pp. 616. (A rich and 
beautiful volume for the holiday season. ) 

Poems. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. From the last London Edition, 
corrected by the Author. New York: C.S. Francis & Co. 32mo. 3 vols. 
pp. 378, 375, 351. (Blue and gold.) 

Parthenia: or, The Last Days of Paganism. By Eliza Buckminster Lee. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 12mo. pp. 420. (See p. 152.) 

Riego: or, The Spanish Martyr. A Tragedy in Five Acts. Altered and 
abridged with a View to Presentation on the Stage. Richmond: A. Morris. 
pp- 67. (The s ...ect is the Revolution in Spain, in 1820.) 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Progress of Slavery in the United States. By George M. Weston. 
Washington, D. C.: Published by the Author. 12mo. pp. 301. 

Life-Studies : or, How to Live. By the Rev. John Baillie. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 16mo. pp. 365. (A series of brief religious biogra- 

hies.) 
' Seaboard Towns: or, Travellers’ Guide-Book from Boston to Portland. By 
Joseph H. Bragdon. Newburyport: Moulton and Clark. 24mo. pp. 204. 

Chanticleer : or, Thanksgiving Story of the Peabody Family. By Cornelius 
Matthews. With illustrations by Darley. New York: Brown, Loomis, & 
Co. 16mo. pp. 130. 

The Golden Age of American Oratory. By Edward G. Parker. Boston: 
Whittemore, Niles, and Hall. 12mo. pp. 425. (See p. 144.) 

The Hasheesh-Eater: being Passages from the Life of a Pythagoce:n. 
New York: Harperand Brothers. 12mo. pp. 371. (See p. 147.) 

Why and What am I? The Confessions of an Inquirer. In_Three Parts. 
Part I. Heart-Experiences: or, the Education of the Emotions. By James 
Jackson Jarves. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 12mo. pp. 320. 

Christianity in ‘the Kitchen. A Physiological Cook-Book. By Mrs. Hor- 
ace Mann. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 16mo. pp. 189. 

A Pronouncing Spelling-Book of the English Language. By J. E. Wor- 
cester. Boston: Hickling, Swan, and Brewer. 16mo. pp. 179. 

The Congregational Harp, a Collection of Hymn Tunes, Sentences, and 
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